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A Plea for the Wayward Child 
WILLIAM R. LINGO, HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
ounmarmmmm®> N CORRIGIBILITY is a type of delinquency. It 

= is an attribute of the exceptional child. Extreme 

| cases assume more paricularly the nature of 
crime, while all other phases of delinquency 

ee come more within the province of pedagogy. 
When a child fails to submit to every disciplin- 

| ary measure at home and at school he gradually 
Om >s comes to belong to the class of incorrigibles 
which frequents the Juvenile Court, populates our reforma- 
tories, and places himself outside the province of the school 
system. If, however, his delinquency assumes almost any or- 
dinary form definite provision can be made for him in the 
school system. It is sometimes difficult to establish limits and 
determine the degree of incorrigibility of a child, and a little 
thought upon the subject will readily show how closely cor- 
related may be the work of the Juvenile Court and the city 
school system. With respect to the incorrigible, therefore, 
the great mass of records and statistics deal with the subject 
in its relation to reformatory movements and the Juvenile 
Court. It will be the purpose of this paper to deal especially 
with this phase, and also to introduce the problem as it con- 
cerns our public schools. 
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It will be the intention of this paper, then, to defend that 
class of young people who for reasons of environment or hered- 
ity or other causes follow the path of desire, delinquency and 
crime; the class which cannot or does not solve the problem 
of self-control and fails to organize life on social lines. 

Children are born without sin and vice and it is not their 
natural tendency under normal conditions to take a distinctly 
unsocial or immoral combination of social impulses. So it 
will be in defense of the wayward boy or girl if we determine 
some of the factors which prevent them from favorably ad- 
justing themselves to society. Plenty of facts can be found to 
indicate that it is during the adolescent period when the in- 
dividual goes through a definite process in forming ethical 
standards, a process marked by a breaking up of the old, a 
trial and reorganization, and finally by an attainment of the 
standard of his group. It is also during this period that the 
boy or girl is subject to three important sources of influence 
at once, namely the home, the community and the school. 

We have said that the child is born innocent, furthermore 
he does not inherit bad habits or incorrigibility in itself. He 
may, however, inherit certain tendencies toward good or evil, 
and upon his training depends which shall predominate, the 
good or the evil. The home, of course, cannot help but be 
the earliest training camp, and here begins the argument in 
favor of the incorrigible child. It is probably the results of 
juvenile court proceedings that prove most conclusively that 
the delinquent parent is a much more serious proposition than 
the delinquent child. It is an established fact that unless the 
child is defective mentally, it is chiefly a question of the right 
surroundings; but the delinquent parent is not of such plastic 
material, his habits are already formed and he is more imper- 
vious to the influences of society, especially corrective influ- 
ences. A few examples will suffice to show that lack of at- 
tention and training at home in most cases brings the blame 
of incorrigibility back home to the parent. 

The mother of one lad who had burglarized six houses in 
as many weeks explained to the judge that she had been so 
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busy with social engagements that she had no time to look 
after her son. The father of another boy who had run away 
from his home on Riverside Drive, New York, admitted to 
the judge that his son was gone three days before the servants 
and the tutor thought it worth while to tell him. The mother 
was spending the winter in a Florida hotel. Although both 
father and son slept under the same roof, the father was 
often so busy that he did not see the boy for a week at a time. 
While there are many parents in the alien colonies who 
are anxious to railroad their children off to institutions on 
trumped up charges, and thus shift to the State the burden 
of maintenance until the law permits them to work, there is 
a corresponding class of wealthy parents who are just as 
anxious to rid themselves of their progeny. The institution 
chosen by this latter class is, of course, the boarding school. 
It is astonishing at what an early age many of these young 
people are shipped away by socially busy mothers. There are 
many excellent boarding schools that deservedly take high 
rank among educational institutions; the heads of some of 
these schools do inestimable good; but the usefulness of some 
of them has been estimated solely by the rate of tuition. 
Ignorance and want and their attendant ills are the causes 
of much of the parental helplessness found in alien colonies 
and the congested districts of large cities. None of these 
excuses, however, can be urged for the parents in materially 
fortunate homes. But it was neither ignorance nor poverty 
that led Jakie’s mother recently to make a charge of an “un- 
governable child” against him. As Jakie stood before the 
judge his nose just touched the rail of the bench. His mother, 
fat, hatless, in a filthy calico dress, a shaw] over her shoulders, 
and with large diamond earrings in her ears, had told on the 
stand all of Jakie’s grievous faults. He would not go to school, 
he often stayed out until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
he was disobedient, and the mother declared that he was “no 
good.” An investigation of his school record showed that he 
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had been absent ninety-three days since the beginning of the 
term. 

“Why don’t you go to school?” asked the judge. 

As Jakie shook his head the tip of his nose rubbed back and 
forth on the rail. The judge waited patiently. Jakie did not 
answer. 

“I don’t want to send you away, but I’ll have to return 
you to the society until you can make up your mind to talk 
to me.” 

The defendant still rubbed his nose back and forth on the 
rail. This was a new sensation and gave him profound 
amusement, to judge from the expression of his face. 

“Now, Jakie, this is your last chance today. I have many 
cases waiting—are you going to answer me or not?” 

The vibration of Jakie’s head did not cease at once, but in 
a moment he cast a furtive glance at the judge. That was 
enough, the judge was not to be trifled with. Then he threw 
back his head and declared desperately, “The teacher says I 
stink!” 

The judge then arose and took a more careful inventory of 
Jakie. The society’s representative declared, ‘““We had to soak 
and scrub that boy for two hours when he was brought to 
the rooms this morning and I don’t believe we have got all 
the dirt off yet.” 

The court in its thorough examination finally discovered 
that the mother and father were human leeches, “leassors,” as 
they are known to the poor tenement victims. They were the 
extortion agents who ground the rent out of the tenants of 
two big houses. The real owner lived up town in one of the 
fashionable neighborhoods. The diamond earrings of Jakie’s 
mother attested the success with which she and her husband 
carried on the business. They were not satisfied with their 
income and it was the parents who were responsible for the 
boy’s being out so late each night; they forced him to sell 
papers. They cared little whether he went to school or not, 
#nd because of the loss of sleep the boy found school work so 
hard that he had been “on the hook,” as he confessed, most 
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of the time. The mother and father had absolutely no regard 
for his physical condition and although the rooms they occu- 
pied were comfortable and there was no scarcity of water in 
their apartment as there was throughout the other flats in 
the house, Jakie could not remember when he had had a bath 
or even had his face washed at home. It is little wonder that 
his presence in the class during the few days which he did 
attend was rather disconcerting to the teacher and to the 
other pupils. The truant officers had long been struggling 
with these parents, and when the parents saw that it would 
no longer be possible to profit from the boy’s paper sales they 
decided to send him away and rid themselves of his support. 
But it did not work out as they had expected. Not only 
Jakie, but his two brothers and a sister were committed to 
an institution because of improper guardianship. And to 
the immense surprise and dismay of the parents an order was 
entered by the court against the father to pay to the city 
$2.35 a week for each of the four children, exactly what it 
cost the city to keep them in the institutions to which they 
were committed. 

The responsibilities of the parents become more grave dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. One of the problems from the 
social standpoint is to provide an environment wherein the 
child can try out his own social impulses, and the aim of the 
parent should be to keep the associates and the suggestions 
of home life of such a nature that the solution of the problem 
will be the one socially desired. The significance of this period 
of trial and choice to the child is the formation of character 
which when finally established will be one of his own personal 
choosing. In such a way only can real character be developed. 

With so much in favor of the wayward boy in a case 
against a delinquent parent, it seems advisable to pass on to 
what is probably a greater offender, the community. The 
community is culpable because it is responsible for the un- 
wholesome environment which young people must face when 
they begin to adjust themselves to social conditions. The 
community in a broader sense is culpable because it is re- 
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sponsible for many of the wrongs which dwarf the physical 
growth and warp the intellects of our future citizens. Such 
wrongs prevail in the overcrowded tenements, the mines, the 
sweatshops, the factories, etc. 

There are more than one million children in this country 
whose future efficiency is being imperilled by labor that is 
forced upon them before they are old enough to work.* The 
exploitation of child labor is a national crime. The bones of 
these children are not yet hardened, their muscles and their 
brains are still undeveloped; yet they labor at loom and fur- 
nace sacrificing future health and happiness under the pres- 
sure of man’s greed. Extreme fatigue results in muscular 
degeneration and mental depravity, and the result which we 
often see in the adult is a dangerous revolt against our social 
standards. This vast army of child toilers suffers from a 
triple affliction; the selfishness of the employers, the igno- 
rance of the parents, and the neglect of the community or 
State. In our great cities thousands of children are being 
transformed into old men and women before they are out 
of their teens by the strain of piece work done in their homes, 
The industry in which the children of the tenements are 
exploited chiefly is that of finishing ready-made clothing. New 
York is the' great garment-making center of the world, but 
in a great city like New York there are various other enter- 
prises as well in which the labor of children is employed. 

The manufacturers who profit by home labor are very 
ready to struggle against any proposition which aims at the 


* “In the United States in 1920 over one million (1,060,858) children 10 to 15 
years of age. inclusive, were reported by census enumerators, as ‘engaged in 
gainful occupations.’ This number was approximately one-twelfth of the 
total number of children of that age in the entire country. The number of 
child workers 10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, was 378,063. These numbers 
reported by the census do not include children merely helping their parents 
at household tasks or chores, or doing irregular work about the home farm, 
for the census enumerators were directed not to count such children as 
employed; and as the census was taken in January, children employed only 
during the summer vacations on farms or at other seasonable work were not 
included. The census does not report the number of working children under 
ten years of age, but it is known that such children are employed in large 
numbers in agriculture, and in smaller numbers in many other occupations, 
such as street trading, domestic service, and industrial home work.’’—U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication No. 114 (Third 
Edition), “Child Labor in the United States,’’ page 5. 
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overthrow of the system. By parceling out their work here 
and there through innumerable bedrooms and kitchens they 
save rent, light, heat and furnishings, as well as the cost of 
shop supervision. They are also saving themselves from lia- 
bility for employing children who are under the legal work- 
ing age. It is impossible for factory inspectors to invade the 
homes and take away the little children employed there. It 
is extremely difficult to convict the contractor who has sent 
his work to these bedrooms and kitchens, for the reason that 
he can easily argue that the work is intended for the parents, 
and that if they choose to enlist the aid of their children it 
is their own business and he refuses to assume any responsi- 
bility. 

Thus it is that the home-work system has been spreading 
until any observer going through the crowded tenement dis- 
trict may see in every block women and children bearing 
great bundles of work between workshop and home. The 
very evils of the system are the essentials of its livelihood, and 
the unrestricted hours of work and the employment of chil- 
dren are the things that make it a source of great profit to 
the manufacturer. A representative of a charitable institu- 
tion one day followed an Italian woman who was staggering 
along under a load of unfinished clothing. She was forced 
to stop now and then for breath, resting against the side of 
a building the load which she carried on her head. She 
dragged herself and her load up four flights of stairs to a 
dark tenement. The representative waited for a few min- 
utes and then rapped at the door. There was a commotion 
inside and when the door was finally opened the visitor saw 
that an attempt had been made to conceal the clothing on 
which the woman and her five children had been working. 
It was impossible to hide it, however, as there was clothing 
scattered everywhere. After being convinced that the visitor 
was not a government inspector the mother finally told how 
she and her family, although they often worked far into the 
night, never knew how the rent was to be paid nor did they 
know where the next meal was coming from. Her worn and 
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wasted face or the sickly look of the overworked children 
either one told the story sufficiently well. It was later discov- 
ered that this mother labored from six or seven o’clock in 
the morning until ten or eleven at night and with the assist- 
ance of her five children when they were not at school was 
able to make by their ceaseless effort ninety-six cents per 
day. 

The thrifty farmer of today who has any idea of economy 
and considers for a moment the element of depreciation 
knows that it is not advisable to overwork a team of good 
horses. In the days of black slavery the taskmaster saw the 
advantage of a uniform and reasonable day’s work for each 
of his slaves and he also was aware of the necessity of hav- 
ing them properly sheltered and fed. But the slave drivers 
of the tenements do not concern themselves with what they 
consider minor details of this kind. The matter of conserva- 
tion of human energy does not concern them for they know 
that there is constantly pouring into the already congested 
districts a steady stream of humanity to replace the lives 
that are being ground out and wasted. These are some of 
the conditions that should concern the community and the 
State, for it is right here that thousands upon thousands of 
boys and girls are obliged to forge their way into society of 
whatever kind it may be. If more rigid legislation does not 
soon come to the rescue we shall undoubtedly become aware, 
and possibly too late, of the heritage of inferior citizenship 
being left to a future generation. 

Every state in the Union could eliminate practically all the 
child labor evils within its jurisdiction if it chose to do so, 
but failure to meet the situation in this way really makes the 
problem a national issue. It seems quite clear that one solu- 
tion of the problem lies in the enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion establishing a minimum standard for the labor of young 
men and women. Attempts to accomplish this purpose have 
been made by Congress but without success. The first Fed- 
eral law, passed in 1916 and forbidding the transportation of 
products resultant of child labor, was declared unconstitu- 
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tional by the United States Supreme Court. The second 
Federal law, known as the Child Labor Tax Act, passed in 
1919 and placing a tax upon the net profits of establishments 
violating certain child labor provisions, met the same fate. 
Congress has now submitted to the several states a proposal 
which, if ratified by the required number, will become an 
amendment to the Constitution and will enable the Federal 
Government to regulate child labor. Directly the proposal 
involves a delegation of power to the Federal Government 
which the strict constructionist is reluctant to grant. In- 
directly, however, it will touch the life of every boy and girl 
in the nation under eighteen years of age whose interests are 
not properly protected by state child labor laws. The strict 
constructionist contends that if such a proposal is ratified 
2s an amendment to the constitution it will be a surrender of 
valuable rights on the part of the states; and so it will be 
by states which construe the exploitation of child labor by 
the industrial interests as a right reserved to the states. 
There seems to be little reason for insisting upon states’ 
rights in a case in which such a policy would interfere with 
nearly every purpose enumerated in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution. In such a case the theory of states’ rights becomes 
a dead issue. It is to be hoped that in the present instance 
the strict constructionist can be induced to accept the broader 
views of the humanitarian and the broad constructionist to 
such an extent as to enable the Federal Government to co- 
operate with the states in safeguarding the vital interests 
of the young people of the land. 














As Shakespeare Did Not Say 


C. R. ROUNDS, BATTIN HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


qummuuumunsT T, collections of quotations put Shakespeare far 
A in the lead among secular writers in the matter 
of popularity so far as quotable epigrams are 
concerned. Usually when we resort to quota- 
tion, and back up our borrowing with the name 
of the author, we wish to carry the implication 
that he is some sort of acknowledged—if not 

“As Shake- 
speare says”—and we have clinched our argument, for who 
can stand against the magic of that name? Doubtless, if 
Shakespeare could hear all the causes that his name is called 
upon to endorse and honor, he would with surprise exclaim, 
“TI cry you mercy, Sir! When did I ever say that?” Asa 
matter of fact, few authors have been able to write so much, 
and at the same time commit themselves so little to the sup- 
port of any cause, any belief, any philosophy of life, as did 
Shakespeare. 

Let us examine a few of the most frequently quoted pas- 
sages. “The quality of mercy is not strained”: that surely is 
Shakespeare’s doctrine, is it not ? Well, after Portia had 
uttered it, and the Christian Duke had the Jew in his power, 
how much mercy did he show? He ordered that one half 
of his property be given to Antonio, the other half to be con- 
fiscated to the state, “Which humbleness may drive into a 
fine.” The precise disposition of his funds is not made clear, 
except that it is definitely stipulated that “he do record a 
gift, of all he dies possessed,” to his detested son-in-law and 
his faithless daughter. Not even his religion is left him. 
Does Shakespeare represent Portia as being sincere in her 
utterance of those great lines on mercy? What shall we say 
of his “teaching” on this subject? 
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Critics and students of the theatre, when recounting the 
failure of some great actor with a poor vehicle, or the suc- 
cess of a mediocre performer with a good production, wag 
their heads and say with solemnity, “The play’s the thing. 
Old Bill certainly knew what he was talking about!” They 
forget that when Hamlet uttered those words, he was merely 
saying that having failed thus far to fasten any sure evidence 
of guilt upon the suspected King, he would put him to the 
test in a carefully worded scene in the play, and this play 
would be “the thing” that would “catch the conscience of the 
King.” He had no thought, and Shakespeare had no notion 
of voicing a thought through his character, on the relative 
importance of play, scenery, actors, stage settings, or any- 
thing of the kind. 

Some time ago in a mid-western state, the Department of 
Education of the Commonwealth in its Annual Bulletin on 
Arbor and Bird Day celebration, used this sentiment on the 
cover : 


“Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm and carters. —Shakespeare.” 


Now of course Polonius was saying that if he was so foolish 
as to be wrong in his diagnosis of Hamlet’s difficulty, he 
would be willing to be penalized by being demoted from his 
position as the King’s counselor and subjected to the degrada- 
tion of entering upon the lowly occupation of farming. This 
was hardly an endorsement of the back-to-the-farm movement. 

So with “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
We usually think of that as meaning that all you need is a 
little nature, and you realize your unity and kinship with 
all about you; but let us examine the circumstances under 
which those words were uttered. Ulysses is trying (Troilus 
and Crissida, III, iii, 144-189) to persuade Achilles to fight 
against the Trojans and thus gain new glory and fame. He 
urges upon Achilles the principle that men’s memories are 
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short; that the world forgets past exploits and demands pres- 
ent feats. 
“O, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

That all with one consent praise newborn gauds. ... 

The present eye praises the present object.” 


Shakespeare, using nature to mean human nature—a use com- 
mon even through the seventeenth century—is merely antici- 
pating the sentiment of the popular refrain: 


“It isn’t what you did that counts; 
It’s what you are today.” 


But note that it is Ulysses (not Shakespeare) who utters the 
sentiment, and we have no guarantee that he was sincere. He 
was using arguments that he thought would convince the 
sulky, applause-loving Achilles. 

Indeed, one principle is fairly clear: Shakespeare makes 
evident no intention of giving forth any specific preachment 
or dictum for his readers or hearers. He was no propagan- 
dist. He had no designs on us. Maxims that are quotable 
and tenable as guides or hints on conduct are much more 
scarce in Shakespeare than is commonly supposed, and “ad- 
vice,” when it does come, is frequently assigned, in his plays, 
to the part of some minor or some unlovely character, and 
is very likely to be followed by a quip or a turn which discounts 
it and ties strings to it; or else, like Iago’s admonition to 
Roderigo—“Put money in thy purse’”—it is given with ulterior 
and unworthy motive. For instance, the most frequently 
quoted single bit of “advice” is Polonius’s counsel to Laertes, 
but think how unlovely and unworthy a character Polonius 
is—a poor, doddering, loquacious, fawning, two-faced hanger- 
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on; yet these very sensible words—platitudinous, to be sure, 
but still sensible—are assigned to him to say. Does Shake- 
speare mean that advice comes mainly from men like him? 

Iago gives us Shakespeare’s most complete expression, at 
any rate his most extended one, on womanly graces, yet at 
the close, after his words “She was a wight, if ever such a 
wight were,” when Desdemona asks in breathless suspense 
“To do what?” Iago seems to mark the whole passage with 
the brand of cynicism by sneering: “To suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer.” 

Does it not appear sometimes that the dramatist is even 
afraid that he may be taken seriously, or that some one may 
make the terrible error of thinking he is being preached to? 
Does it not appear that Shakespeare wishes to serve notice that 
it would embarrass him were any one to take him as a guide? 
May we say, with safety, of any position, any attitude toward 
life, “This is the one Shakespeare would have had us take,” 
or “This is the way Shakespeare would have felt about it in 
our place?” 

Most authors betray themselves willy-nilly. There comes a 
passage in their discourse, a point somewhere in the windings 
of their speech, an area of sensitiveness, a place where the 
quick is near the surface in their probings; and at this point 
or this area an edge comes into their words, a vehemence, a 
resentment, an enthusiasm, and we say: “Ah ha! now he is 
talking right where he lives; he is enthusiastic about that; 
or he is peevish about this; or, now he is really saying what’s 
on his mind.” Are there any of these passages in Shakespeare 
in which he lets go, in which the edge comes into his voice, 
or the real enthusiasm of his spirit finds expression? 

In answering this question, no two people would of course 
wholly agree, but perhaps one may venture to suggest a few 
such passages. In minor matters, no doubt he had his fun 
taking his little flings at those who needed to be brought 
down, or paying compliments to the reigning sovereign or to 
others who met his favor. There can be little doubt, also; 
that in his passage in Hamlet, II, ii, relative to the rise of 
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juvenile actors, he voices his real sentiments. Likewise in 
III, ii, in his advice to the players, we get an insight into his 
attitude towards his art through Hamlet’s stage directions: 


“ec 


. . . the purpose of playing .. . to hold 
the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her 
own features, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.” 


The lines 41-50 particularly reveal this “edge” that I have 
mentioned. Quite likely he had in mind puncturing the 
bubble of ambition for some bumptious clown. 

His attitude toward friendship and his evaluation of manly 
qualities seem to me to find expression in Hamlet’s words to 
Horatio, ITI, ii, 59-79. What are the qualities there set forth? 
Sincerity, valor, good cheer, poise. Do we not find Shake- 
speare’s own expression in lines 74-76? 


“Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


The very phraseology here seems to me to have grown out 
of mingled disappointment and fulfilment in the dramatist’s 
own life. Poise, “blood and judgment commingled’”—are not 
these in very fact the elements of character that he exem- 
plifies in his life? Is not this the reason that even his rivals 
called him “gentle Shakespeare”? Is it not precisely because 
he possessed these attributes of character to such a remark- 
able degree that we find it difficult to discover in his own 
works an expression of his own personal attitude toward life? 
Like any sincere man, he shrinks from “protesting too much.” 
He seems to say: “My personal views are not important; the 
important thing is that the mirror should be held up to nature 
so that men may see themselves.” Let them, then, write their 
own sermons. 

What did Shakespeare think of democracy? How did he 
treat the common man? How far would he have extended 
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the right of suffrage? Perhaps it is hardly fair and might 
be distinctly misleading to judge him on this point by his 
plays. But do you recall any manual laborer, any person in 
lowly position, whom he invests with dignity, steadiness of 
purpose, honesty, ability, or to whom he assigns important 
tasks in life? Do you find any such character whom he en- 
dows with even a working modicum of intelligence and good 
sense, coupled with the virtues above noted? We must not, 
of course, forget Emilia, and the Fool in Lear. And we must 
remember Aragon’s speech—II, ix, 46-47: 
“How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honor.” 

But are not Shakespeare’s “commoners” so prevailingly as to 
be practically exclusively pictured as ignorant, unstable, cow- 
ardly, with, at best, a rude shrewdness of wit? Consider 
Nym, Bardolph, Lancelot, Dogberry, the grave digger and 
the like. “Upon the King,” says Henry V, in despair of find- 
ing any one who will discharge responsibility acceptably— 
“Let us our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor lay upon 
the king. He must bear all.” As for what “Shakespeare” 
said about democracy—he didn’t “say”; but Harry Plantag- 
enet’s lines seem to me to reveal the edge of autobiographic 
experience and belief. 

There has been much feeling in some quarters about Shake- 
speare’s unfairness to the Jew, and there are cities and dis- 
tricts where school boards have, by pressure of public opin- 
ion, been obliged to prohibit the study of “The Merchant of 
Venice” in the public schools. This has always seemed to 
me to be due to utter misapprehension of Shakespeare’s real 
attitude in the matter. 

It is indeed suggested by some students of Shakespeare that 
while he began to write the play to cater to the anti-Jewish 
feeling then running high, his innate sense of right and his 
knowledge of human nature, together with his artistic fealty 
to truth, made the play a great object lesson (one hesitates 
to use the word lesson in speaking of Shakespeare) in fair 
thinking. In fact, according to Professor Tucker Brooke 
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(Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, Brooke, Cunliffe, McCrackin, 
p. 89) Shakespeare’s version of the play was not used in the 
first forty years of the 18th century, a mutilated edition by 
Lansdowne being then in favor, in which the character of 
Bassanio is exalted, and Shylock is made “the incarnation of 
grim and terrible ferocity.” Of course, in its early render- 
ing, the play was enacted as an anti-Jewish play, but all one 
needs to do to disabuse his mind of the notion that Shake. 
speare’s “The Merchant of Venice” is essentially anti-Semitic, 
is to study the play itself. Note the characters carefully: 
Bassanio, the young Christian, is represented as utterly selfish 
and unheroic. He makes promises only to break them— 


“He shall not seal to such a bond for me; 
I’ll rather dwell in my necessity”— 


but presently, after Antonio’s generous importunities, he does 
allow Antonio to seal to this very same objectionable bond. 
Again in Court Scene, 


“The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood,” 


yet there is nothing to indicate that Bassanio sought to inter- 
pose himself between the Jew’s knife and Antonio when the 
latter was at his direst extremity. In the Lansdowne edition 
he does brandish a sword at this point, thus indicating that 
the Shakespeare play failed to make the young Christian gen- 
tleman sufficiently heroic to suit the “Christian” conception. 

So in the scene of the caskets, after he has voiced his lovely 
and unimpeachable sentiments on sincerity and reality as 
opposed to any outward semblance, he is obliged to admit to 
Portia the humiliating fact that he had not really told her 
the truth about his financial situation. In other words, this 
young Christian gentleman is represented as a selfish borrow- 
ing debtor, a fortune hunter (the first word that he says 
about Portia is “In Belmont is a lady richly left’’—the italics 
are mine) who fails to mention to Antonio, in stating that 
the glances of this young woman have led him to think that 
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he stands a fair chance of winning her love, the pertinent 
fact, with which he must have been familiar: namely, that 
the securing of Portia hung upon a hazard and that he stood 
only one chance in three of being the lucky suitor. In other 
words, he is willing to use his friends to an unlimited extent; 
he knows no conscience in using others to advance his ends; 
he fails utterly when it comes to really sound and generous 
and worthy conception of friendship. You have said all that 
you can say for Bassanio when you have admitted that he 
talks beautifully. He is a very promising young man, yet 
Portia and all the other Christians are represented as adoring 
him. | 

And what of Jessica? Entrusted with the keys to the house 
and to her father’s treasure, she betrays this trust, steals all 
the money and jewels she can lay hands on, not even consid- 
ering sacred her father’s engagement ring, and elopes with 
a Christian, detested, of course, by her father. Yet this be- 
trayal of trust is hailed and acclaimed by all the Christians 
in the play as a good joke on the old Jew. In other words, 
any calamity that happens to one of his race is welcomed by 
the “Christians” in this play as an act of God. 

Surely Shakespeare was too keen an analyst of human 
nature to have sought seriously to represent so despicable a 
sentiment as being soundly representative of real Christi- 
anity. In fact, to my way of thinking, no other passage in 
the whole range of his writings, even including his sonnets, 
which are supposed in many instances to reveal his soul’s 
own passion—nowhere else do we find the very quick of his 
spirit so near the surface as in the protesting speech of 
Shylock, III, i, 54-76. There you have, in the midst of the 
irony of the whole situation, all the intelligence, all the sen- 
sitiveness, all the spirit of fairness of an heroic soul, crying 
out in a sincere and impersonal, though tragically mistaken, 
spirit of vengeance, against a stupid, inhuman wrong, beating 
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against the bars of ignorance and error, seeking to touch in 
people’s hearts some sense of ordinary justice: 


“If you prick us, do we not bleed? 

If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 

If you poison us, do we not die? 

And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 
And likewise in IV, i, lines 99-100, 
“The pound of flesh which I demand of him is dearly bought.” 
What a background of persecution, unfairness, injustice, and 
wrong is revealed to us by that one illuminating passage! 
Surely, then, we may think of Shakespeare as abhorring racial 
snobbishness—of exposing and revealing thus the unloveliness 
of racial complacency. 

These fundamental elements of character—generosity and 
sincerity of spirit, poise, openness of mind, cheer and cour- 
age—these he extols, and their opposites he decries; but if 
we ask him to chart out any particular path for us, to back 
us up in some immediate, personal, specific belief, he seems 
to say to us, “Better not come to me for that: box your own 
compass; write your own sermons; make your own quota- 
tions.” 


Master Will 


The critic wrote that Shakespeare once taught school, 
A country school, not far from Stratfordtown. 
Did Master Will then wear an ugly frown 

And make the dullard mount the dunce’s stool? 

In teaching verse, did he employ the rule 
To measure feet and turn them upside down? 

And would he call the poet just a clown, 

As tinkling rhymsters aim to mock the fool? 


Rest well assured that Shakespeare knew the art 
Of showing youth the way to learn Man’s role 
On earth is not alone by scale or chart. 
He taught that Truth is robed in Beauty’s stole 
And in a spirit kingdom dwells apart 
Till on a poet’s stage it finds.a soul! 
Cleveland, Ohio. —FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER. 
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Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
THEODORE W. NOON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
II 


A PLAN FOR DISCUSSING VOCATIONAL POINTS IN A 
SPECIFIC LESSON IN LITERATURE. 


OUTLINE 


I. Introductory 

Statement of the Problem: A Neglected Field in the 
Teaching of English. Possibilities of putting life into the 
Recitation Period that is conducted in a co-operative way by 
a teacher who knows what Vocational Guidance is and who 
knows how to apply its principles. 

“No general education without vocational education, 

No vocational education without general education.” 
II. Discussion 

Lesson assigned: Review of the story of SILAS MARNER. 
Central thought of the story: “A child more than all else 
brings forward-looking thoughts.” (Wordsworth in com- 
menting on this novel, entitled SILAS MARNER.) 


A. The Child in the Home. Made possible: 
(i) Silas had learned a trade. 


(a) Athens 

(b) Talmud 

(c) Florence, Italy, Renaissance 
a. Florin 
b. Cloth 

(ii) Failure to learn a trade. Waste 
(a) Time 
(b) Lives 


a. Illustrations: Prisons of Massachusets. 
B. The Child not in the Home. 
(i) Child in Industry 
(ii) Industrial Revolution in England 
(iii) Child Labor Laws. Massachusetts. In the South. 
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C. Silas the Miser or the Right Use of Leisure 
(i) Gold: Wrong use of 
(ii) Gold translated in terms of life values 


(a) Eppie 
(b) Silas 


(iii) Gross Neglect of this right use of leisure in the 
case of Dunsie Cass. His tragic end. Cause: 
Fundamental Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance had not been applied in the case of Dun- 
sie Cass. 


The reason why vocational points have not been discussed 
more in our classes in English Literature is because the 
teacher has not appreciated the value of literature as a means 
for vocational guidance. This neglect is one of the reasons 
why the subject of literature arouses so little interest among 
many students. The teacher does not make the subject in- 
teresting. He does not relate it to life. The treatment is 
largely technical or abstract. The result is that the student 
carries away very little that will be of any value to him in 
life. It is the purpose of this paper to show that the subjects 
of study in the high school can be “socialized,” the vocational 
points can be emphasized and thereby the offering can be 
greatly enriched. 

“Silas Marner,” an English novel usually studied in all our 
secondary schools, is replete in references to occupational life. 
A review lesson has been assigned to the class in “Silas 
Marner.” They have read the book. They know the story. 
They have been asked to come prepared to discuss the story 
and to give the purpose of the author in writing this novel. 
Let us in this specific recitation touch upon vocational points 
that appear upon the surface and analyze rather minutely 
one of these vocational points. 

Wordsworth commenting on this novel thus defines the 
central thought: 
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“A Child more than all else brings forward-looking thoughts.” 
I. Theme: The Child in Industry. 

(a) Industrial Revolution in England. 
i. Value set upon the child. 
(Illustration: Taken by the cart loads to the cotton mills. 

One sub-normal child thrown in. Age of these children.) 

ii. Reform movement in England. 

iii. Struggle in Massachusetts to secure child 
labor laws. 

iv. Present struggle in the South in cotton manu- 
facturing districts. 

v. Child under sixteen, employed in industrial 
world is a liability. 

Place the child from earliest years in industry, make a 
machine out of the child, we get economic values, it is true, 
but what becomes of the HOME? What would have become of 
Silas Marner, incidentally? What becomes of the child? 

(Illustration: The child is more skilful, he is more deft with 
his fingers. The constant, continued gaze in one direction 
extending over long hours for one so young has been known 
to destroy the eyesight of the child. We can buy cotton goods 
at a reduced rate at a sale, but I ask you, boys, where does 
that cotton come from? Some cotton that has been bought 
at a low price is literally red with the life blood of child labor.) 
II. Theme: The Child in the Home. 

What made it possible for Eppie to remain at home? 
Answer: Silas had a trade. 
(A) Value of a trade. 
i. “Teach a boy a trade or you teach him to steal.” 
(Talmud.) 
ii. Every Athenian citizen was obliged to teach 
his boy a trade and to teach him how to swim. 
iii. Value of learning a specific trade: in this case 
weaving cloth. (Trade of Silas Marner.) 
(a) Cloth of Florence 
(b) Florin of Florence 
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Principle: Florence, first free city to make good, was founded 
upon respect for manual toil. This made possible the art, 
literature of the Renaissance. 
(c) Contrast Athens, founded upon slave 
labor. The Age of Pericles. 


(B) Waste caused by failure to learn a trade, to acquire 
knowledge, skill, social understanding: 
i. Will Wimble, the youngest son of an English 
Lord (cited by Addison). 


ii. Dunsie Cass, who simply grew up without 
learning a trade. 


iii. Godfrey Cass GOOD but GOOD FOR NOTHING. 

(Illustration: One half the criminals in the prisons of 
Massachusetts, as boys, never took up the study of occupa- 
tions, trades, never selected one trade, never prepared for it, 
never entered upon trade. Many of them were lounging 
around the street corners. Many of them went to the school 
for a time. You say they were “taking no thought for the 
morrow.” I can prove to you by the life careers of Will Wim- 
ble and Dunsie Cass that they were deliberately taking thought 
for a wasted life. 

(C) In view of the facts of the case are we warranted in 
fixing 18 as compulsory school age, given the right kind of 
subject matter and the right kind of teachers in the schools? 

I want the class to come prepared next time to give reasons 
pro and con, in view of all the facts in Silas Marner and to be 
ready to vote on this question. You can get at it better 
through discussion among yourselves. Get the views of those 
at home. Discuss out of class as law students do. 

III. Theme: Right Use of Leisure. 

A. Silas had only two strings to his bow. These were: 
(1) Work (2) Church. One of these strings broke. As a 
result Silas lost faith in man and in God. Silas became a 
iniser. 


“Boys, has this question nothing to do with life conditions 
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today? Bring in your answers tomorrow after glancing over 
the headlines of any morning paper. In what respect was 
Silas absolutely deficient vocationally? 

(a) How about the care of the body? 

(b) How about active participation in citizenship? 

(c) How about reading? study? 

(d) How about the right use of leisure? 

(e) Is that boy any better off than Silas when he at- 
tends certain kinds of movies, reads certain kinds of light 
literature or wastes his time in playing certain rag time 
music? 

B. Lack of the right use of leisure was the real reason why 
Silas became a miser. 

i. What finally brought Silas to his senses? The minis- 
ter failed to accomplish this. The neighbors called at the home 
of Silas. They met with no success. It was Eppie, the little 
child, that called Silas back to a normal life. 

We are not to lose sight of this central thought, its voca- 
tional aspects, in the study of style or questions of grammar. 
IV. Silas and Eppie: Principle: Co-operation. Through ac- 
tual participation in a HOME PROJECT, in taking care of Eppie, 
Silas came to himself. The lack of any home project in the 
life of Dunsie Cass was his ruin. There was little co-operation 
in that home. Dunsie missed the influence of his mother. 
Squire Cass was too preoccupied to give much attention to 
his boy. We have no evidence that he ever learned a trade. 
He was another Will Wimble. His end was tragic, a fitting 
illustration of the enormous waste both in time and in lives 
that is produced by the LACK OF THE RIGHT KIND OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 
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mmc T v7i]] not be necessary to give an extended review 

= of conditions which indicate why specific de- 

] mands upon education must be made. Nearly 

all thoughtful persons are aware of the tragic 

situation in which society finds itself at the 

present time, a situation which many observers 

E z think almost if not quite hopeless. However, in 

Sum © Considering the thesis laid down in the caption 

of this article, it will be helpful to bear in mind a féw facts 
like the following: 

In Wisconsin, the state superintendent of public instruction 
recently stated, in an interview reported by the press, that 
“over one-half of the school children are known to be so de- 
fective as to be incapable of normal development.” A report 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Health under date of June, 
1923, announced the examination of four thousand four hun- 
dred children under five years of age. Of these, only six 
hundred and nineteen, or about one-seventh, were normal; 
the other six-sevenths suffered from some defect, which if 
neglected would lead to permanent disability. Another re- 
port states that there are from sixteen thousand to eighteen 
thousand feeble-minded individuals in the state, many of 
whom are children. Other thousands are insane, psycho- 
pathic, epileptic, or otherwise mentally diseased. 

Over forty thousand school children are in need of special 
care and training. For two children making rapid progress 
in school, there are three who are abnormally slow. Less than 
forty per cent of the children who enter the first grade con- 
tinue into the high school and only ten per cent graduate 
from the high school. 
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Reports dealing with criminality are not easily interpreted. 
Over the country at large, only individuals convicted of crimes 
and misdemeanors and sentenced to prisons and reformatories 
are counted in the criminal class, and in order to be convicted 
one must be like the famous Mary with the curl in her fore- 
head—either very, very good or very horrid. Not only inno- 
cent, but highly altruistic individuals are often found in 
prison, while many prisoners have been driven to crime by 
poverty. Balzac wittily expressed the relation between crime 
and poverty in a formula: “A young man is to crime as a 
hundred sous is to x.” A large percentage of prisoners are 
known to be mentally defective and are therefore irrespon- 
sible. But for the nation at large, more men and women 
come out of prison every year than graduate from all the 
colleges. 

Another factor worthy of note is the character of amuse- 
ments demanded by the people. As much money has been 
spent in recent years in this country on football, baseball, and 
prize-fighting as would be needed to support all the colleges. 
There may be some relation between this and the fact that 
we lead the world in murders and lynchings. The corrup- 
tion which exists in official places, not only in Washington, 
but in small communities throughout the country, reveals a 
shocking lowering of the moral tone of our people, an emer- 
gence of the coarser, more brutal qualities at the expense of 
those which are finer and more distinctly human. 

Why are we as a people apparently retrogressing mentally 
and physically, instead of maintaining past gains or progress- 
ing to higher levels? What can be done to arrest the down- 
ward trend and initiate a movement toward normal, upward 
progress in civilization? 

Many causes for a retrogression can be seen, all of which 
may be reduced to two general causes. Of the greatest im- 
portance is the lack of appreciation of the value of human life 
for the production of the immaterial essentials called happi- 
ness, beauty, and truth, with a consequent exaggeration of 
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the desirability of great material possessions. Since the 
founding of this nation, the mental and physical powers of 
our people have been placed under the greatest strain to pro- 
duce huge quantities of material goods or to accumulate their 
equivalent in money. The lives of men, women, youths and 
maidens, and of millions of little children have been offered 
up for gain. The ancient sacrifices to Moloch were a baga- 
elle in comparison with our sacrifices to the God, Mammon. 
The community has rated the individual in accordance with 
his success in achieving money, wealth, or power. Personal- 
ity, character, and rational living has received only fleeting or 
disdainful consideration. 

As a result of this material ideal, the second great cause of 
human degeneracy has been permitted to exist, namely igno- 
rance of the real needs of the human body for a balanced nor- 
mal development. There is today no subject about which the 
people as a whole are so ill-informed as they are in regard to 
the structure and development of the human body unless it 
is the relation between heredity and environment. It is a 
common experience to hear even persons of note speak about 
the impossibility of improving human nature because a thistle 
cannot be turned into a rose nor a vine into a sturdy oak; 
when what concerns us is not the transformation of one 
species into another but the highest development possible of 
the individual within the species. These persons forget or 
ignore the fact that both thistle and rose are capable of 
almost infinite improvement, and science has not set any 
bounds or limits to the possibilities of change in members of 
the human family. 

Ignorance of the human body; ignorance of the conditions 
which promote normal, healthy growth, and disregard of the 
conditions which are likely to lead to deformities, disabilities, 
or disease, are some of the prolific causes of mental and physi- 
cal degeneration. This ignorance is not confined to the poor 
and illiterate but exists among the majority of educated and 
otherwise intelligent individuals including parents and teach- 
ers. We are all, to a greater or lesser extent, victims or in- 
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struments of this ignorance. It is only by the merest chance 
that children, normal at birth, are permitted to grow into 
adults without encountering serious handicaps in the environ- 
ment. Given adequate care, many an inglorious Milton might 
speak instead of remaining mute, and the world be thereby 
enriched. 

Aside from the precepts supplied by doctor or nurse, moth- 
ers are too often ill-informed regarding a proper diet for 
children as shown by the large percentage who are under- 
weight throughout the country. The hygiene of clothing and 
of proper sanitation in the home are also often foreign sub- 
jects. And more important than this, the majority of moth- 
ers and teachers possess not the faintest conception of the 
principles governing mental growth and the development of 
character and personality. When one considers the delicacy 
and sensitiveness of the human organism the wonder is not 
that there are so many defective individuals, but that there are 
not more! Stimulations which produce no perceptible physi- 
cal change in the organs or tissues of the body, may yet be 
sufficient to seriously modify or destroy their function. One 
nervous shock—like the severe or undeserved punishment of 
a child—may so seriously affect the health of that child as to 
mar its entire future. Yet thousands of children are in the 
power of adults who possess neither sympathy for the help- 
lessness and dependency of childhood, nor knowledge and rev- 
erence for the well-nigh unlimited possibilities of child-life. 
When they are not looked upon as an encumbrance, children 
are often regarded as a means of material profit and their 
lives are exploited accordingly. It is said that children in 
orphan asylums suffer loneliness, lack of sympathy, and love; 
but conditions in thousands of homes are so wretched that 
there has developed a movement for taking children away from 
their parents in order that they may be reared under more 
favorable circumstances. 

Criminologists recognize that the chance to restore the in- 
dividual criminal to normal life in the community is de- 
pendent upon knowledge of the criminal himself, his particu- 
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lar makeup, capabilities, and adaptabilities; alienists admit 
that cases of mental disease usually are overlooked until the 
hopeful period of treatment is past; feeblemindedness is ig- 
nored until all chance for preventing delinquent careers has 
been lost. We fail to reclaim delinquents and we fail to pre. 
vent delinquency because we have no standard of human well. 
being as we have of horses and cattle. We do not recognize 
or are not interested in the fine points of members of the 
human family, and so the highly gifted who might do much 
for society, together with the normal who could become go 
much more valuable than they are permitted to be, are lost 
among the defective and delinquent groups which are more 
aggressive in their behavior. We forget that idealists, social 
builders, and saviors are not found among the mentally de- 
fective, and so defectives and delinquents are given much care 
and permitted to multiply freely while the Gandhi’s of our 
communities are imprisoned, and the Savonarola’s are burned. 
It is scarcely surprising that society is in chaos. 

These considerations bring us to our second question: What 
can be done to arrest the downward trend of our people and 
to initiate a movement which shall secure a normal develop- 
ment of individuals with saner conditions of living? 

Past experience demonstrates that the necessary change 
cannot be accomplished through remedial agencies such as 
health and social welfare organizations. Health organiza- 
tions have been active in this country since colonial times and 
boards of health have functioned in many states during the 
past fifty years or longer, and yet mental and physical defects 
are multiplying. The failure of health organizations is not 
due to lack of financial support, for we pay as much for safe- 
guarding health in this country as we do for schools. The 
failure is due to the nature of the methods which are em- 
ployed and which presuppose a public capable of intelligent 
response to the precepts in hygiene and medicine which are 
dispensed. But under the prevailing ignorance of life-proc- 
esses, the contact of agents of the board of health with indi- 
viduals in the community is too transitory to be effective or 
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to reach causes. President Vincent tells the story of a boy 
who went to hear a lecture on hookworms and another on 
Milton, and later reported that he had heard a lecture on 
“Parasites lost and Parasites regained. This story illustrates 
how slight and often how erroneous is the impression made by 
occasional lectures when the hearers possess little or no knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

In addition to the handicap of transitoriness of contact and 
the necessarily superficial character of the knowledge im- 
parted, boards of health proceed by authority imposing their 
aid upon individuals or communities which remain passive re- 
cipients of the ministrations. Also they reach established 
cases only and are therefore unable to prevent social loss. Un- 
til our people become possessed of a knowledge of hygiene 
which they can assimilate so that it moves their will without 
outward compulsion, doctors and nurses will not be able to ar- 
rest the present stream of degeneracy nor create a new social 
consciousness, capable of supporting a higher civilization. 
Moreover, medical science is itself threatened with subversion 
by the very ignorance which must be removed before better 
conditions of health can be secured. Medical science has only 
within the past year issued an appeal to all who recognize its 
danger to band together under the name of “Friends of Medi- 
cal Progress” in an effort to protect the legitimate practice as 
well as the progress of medicine. 

On the other hand, philanthropic organizations are ameli- 
orative in their purpose and methods and do not reach causes 
nor effect a prevention of subnormal conditions. State care 
of defectives and delinquents is merely a transfer of the bur- 
den from the individual home or community to the collective 
body of citizens, or a temporary segregation of the unfit. Ob- 
viously, none of these organizations nor all of them together, 
are likely to effect a desirable reform of present conditions. 

There remains one social agency which, because of its far- 
reaching organization, its assured financial support, and its 
permanent influence upon the home, should be held responsible 
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for dependency, delinquency, and defectiveness, and that or- 
ganization is the school. 

The school conditions the home to a greater extent than the 
home influences the school, so that the burden of social in- 
effectiveness rests upon the school. But quite obviously, edu- 
cation begins in the home, so that the home must always be 
one of the school’s instrumentalities in building society. The 
two together are the chief formative agencies of civilization, 
the fundamental factors of social progress and reform. Re- 
tardation of children due to neglect in the home during the 
first five years can rarely be remedied by the school or by 
society in later years. Therefore instead of holding up ma- 
terial success or the acquisition of temporal power as the goal 
of every effort, the school must make individual development 
and social well-being its ideal. It must constantly recognize 
that education involves “not only a completion of the individ- 
ual and his adaptation to his environment, but such a com- 
pletion and such an adaptation as shall insure ever higher 
types of human being.” In other words, the school must con- 
sider the child not only as a finite individual, but as a link 
in a biological chain reaching forward into the future, and 
conditioning that future. 

Such a consideration necessitates the abandonment of the 
traditional ideals and conventional methods of the schools to- 
gether with a reorganization of the curriculum to permit a 
study of life and living things to become the basic subject. 
This reorganization of the curriculum will not prove as diffi- 
cult as it may at first thought appear to be. The first step 
would logically be to require all students in normal schools 
and in teachers’ training schools, and all students in college 
who are preparing to teach, to give from eight to ten hours a 
week during two or three years to such study of biology as 
shall enable them to acquire a knowledge of the structure and 
relationships of typeforms of all the great groups of plants 
and animals known to science. This is because the structure 
of the human body and the functions of its organs cannot be 
fully understood without comparison with the lower, less com- 
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plex forms. Students should be given an opportunity to learn 
how the various organs and tissues arise from the developing, 
fertilized egg, and they should learn also the principles or 
laws which govern the functions of these organs and tissues 
during the different phases of development of the body. Such 
a program includes a study of the growth and physiology of 
the brain and nervous system because without a knowledge of 
these subjects a study of psychology has little if any value. 

This requirement in the training of teachers should be fol- 
lowed by a requirement that the subject be taught in all ele- 
mentary schools so that every potential parent may become 
possessed of a knowledge of the structure, development and 
physiology of the human body, together with a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles which govern all life. A vital 
knowledge of the growth and reproduction of living things 
cannot be injected into the pupils by means of lectures nor by 
the lesson and quizz project; neither can it be learned by 
means of the fragmentary, hap-hazard methods of so-called 
nature study. To be valuable as a guide to right living every 
child in the schools must be enabled to come into direct con- 
tact with the objects to be studied. These objects must be 
selected and presented in a definite sequence so that the child 
may discover certain principles for himself. In short, the 
subject must be organized and presented according to a defi- 
nite system as work is now presented in music, chemistry, 
physics, or mathematics. 

All the necessary work cannot be covered in one grade nor 
is it desirable that it should be. It must progress from grade 
to grade and be adapted to the abilities of the pupils in each 
grade. By correlating the work in biology with the other 
required subjects the children will discover that these sub- 
jects also are necessary divisions of a whole body of knowl- 
edge and not parts of a heterogeneous mixture, entirely un- 
related to them and their interests, which they are required 
to take and go through with, much as they are supposed to 
submit to measles or whooping cough. 

Experiments have demonstrated that biology can be suc- 
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cessfully studied by pupils in the elementary schools when pre- 
sented in a scientific manner by trained teachers. 
How successfully a correlation of biology with other sub- 


jects can be carried out may be seen from some essays pub-- 


lished in the Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine 
in May, 1906. At the time of writing these essays the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades had studied biology accord- 
ing to the method here advocated, for seven months only, yet 
their command of English had perhaps increased more than 
a hundred per cent. This was because they had something to 
say which was highly interesting to themselves, something 
which they had themselves created out of the material pre- 
sented to them. These pupils showed a corresponding gain 
in other lines of work and their interest was reflected in their 
regular attendance, in their happiness, and in their behavior 
generally. The experiment has been tried in other schools 
and in other grades of work with similar results. No subject 
is of greater interest to human beings than life, and living 
things hold the key to its mysteries. In all grades of the work 
referred to, it was exceedingly interesting to note the philo- 
sophic calm with which phenomena of sex were discussed after 
the work in biology had revealed sex as a concomitant of all 
life, and reproduction as ordinary an occurrence as growth. 
The character and results of this method of work in biology 
formed the basis for the report and recommendations of the 
executive committee on the matter and method of Sex Educa- 
tion of the International Congress of Hygiene and Demogra- 
phy, 1912. This committee urged that the work be given in 
all schools, and to quote their report, “in order that children 
may acquire a background of knowledge which will afterward 
invest reproduction in animals and man with a significance 
and a dignity not otherwise attainable; and what is equally 
important, it will create the right emotional attitude toward 
human reproduction and prepare the child’s mind to appre- 
ciate its sacredness.” To any one interested in this phase of 
the subject, a fuller discussion may be obtained in an address 
delivered before the New York Academy of Medicine and 
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published in the transactions of the American Society for 
Moral and Sanitary Phophylaxis in 1910, under the caption 
“Botany and Zoology as a Means of Teaching Sex Hygiene.” 
Since the vice, crime, and delinquency caused by the prevail- 
ing dense ignorance of sex constitutes one of the great prob- 
lems of medical science and of social welfare workers, the 
availability of biology for its approximate solution is in itself 
a supreme reason for requiring a study of the subject in the 
schools. Furthermore, the attitude toward sex which a study 
of biology engenders if presented before other impure or 
erroneous conceptions take possession of the mind, also tends 
to promote an equality and a comradeship between the sexes 
which make for true democracy. 

Professor H. A. Miller of Ohio State University has recently 
expressed his belief that unless a way is found to avert the 
threatening conflicts between the yellow and brown, the white 
and the black races, there is no alternative but the destruction 
of civilization. Biology demonstrates the unity of all these 
races in one species with similar needs and aspirations. If, 
instead of being early inoculated with the virus of race-preju- 
dice, the truth as revealed by science were permitted access to 
the minds of our youth, the conflicts which now threaten would 
in all likelihood retreat or vanish altogether. Strife ceases 
when mutual understanding prevails. 

The subject of biology does more than offer facts for syn- 
thesis. As in a study of the other physical sciences, a study 
of biology results in the acquisition of the scientific method of 
dealing with projects or undertakings. This in itself is of 
great value in saving time and energy and in accomplishing 
definite results. Every housewife, office-worker, lawyer, or 
farmer would gain in power with the acquisition of the sci- 
entific method of planning and carrying on work. It must 
be remembered also that the laws of biology affect and form 
the basis for human activities of various sorts. Neither agri- 
culture, horticulture, eugenics, genetics, bio-chemistry, his- 
tory, sociology, economics, ethics, psychology nor education, 
can be adequately understood without reference to its data. 
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That it forms the foundation for the science of medicine ig 
recognized by all reputable medical schools, for these require 
pre-medical work in biology. Moreover, as Kropotkin has so 
admirably proved, a critical study of living things including 
man, reveals co-operation as the surest and most natural 
means of progress, the law of the jungle, erroneously referred 
to as the struggle for survival, as subversive of the best inter. 
ests of man. The advancement of civilization and the prog- 
ress of science, which is saying nearly the same thing, can 
best be served by educating all the people in science. 

I will suggest only one more effect of the study of biology 
upon the students’ mental attitude. It is an effect usually 
greatly misunderstood, and therefore it often leads to useless 
and unnecessary discussions. I refer to the ever-enlarging 
thought of God. All the sciences inspire a lofty idea of deity. 
Astronomy reveals a power that has created, not only our 
world, but thousands of solar systems greater than ours, all 
moving through space in accordance with cosmic law. Geol- 
ogy shows a creation which lasted millions of years and is still 
going on. Physics and chemistry reveal even greater won- 
ders in suns, and worlds, and atoms; and biology teaches the 
unity underlying all the apparent diversity between atom and 
man. Just what is gained from this aspect of the subject de- 
pends to some extent upon the individual student; but most of 
us feel a responsive thrill when we read Prof. Carruth’s inter- 
pretation of the cosmos: 


A fire mist and a planet; a crystal and a cell; 

A jellyfish and a saurian and a cave where cavemen dwell. 

Then a sense of law and beauty, a face turned from the 
clod, 

Some call it Evolution, and others call it God. 
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Radio in Education 


C. MARCUS WIENAND, GRADUATE STUDENT IN EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Communicated by Frederick E. Bolton 


HE air is becoming an increasingly greater reser- 
voir from which can be obtained the culture of 
the world,” J. A. Ramsay told 2000 teachers at 
Fresno, Calif., last November in his discussion 
of radio and its possibilities in education. Dr. 
James G. Boykins hails radio as the fourth great 
= agency for education, supplementing the work of 
Cummins schools, libraries and the press. 

Very few educators would deliberately shut their eyes to 
the possibilities of radio in education. Their professional 
interests demand that they acquaint themselves with the vari- 
ous methods by which knowledge is disseminated. The gen- 
eral lack of knowledge concerning radio among educators is 
due not to apathy or antagonism but to a deficiency of sources 
of information and enlightenment. 

The educator who is progressive enough to attempt to ex- 
plore this new cultural realm of the air is generally disheart- 
ened if he turns to radio journals as his guide. The occasional 
articles that would interest him professionally are so buried 
beneath descriptions of how to build your own “new wonder 
circuit,” theories of radio and accounts of “DX” perform- 
ances, that he either turns away in despair or decides to start 
at the bottom by becoming a radio fan. It is the purpose of 
this article to outline the developments in radio that are of 
particular interest to educators with references that can be 
followed up. 

The various uses to which radio has been put educationally 
speaking fall into three main divisions: actual public school 
and classroom practice, public school publicity and dissem- 
ination of knowledge to listeners. 
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Two instances of the use of radio in actual classroom in- 
struction should receive our attention. In April, 1923, the 
New York City Board of Education performed this experi- 
ment. A lecture on machine accounting was broadcasted by 
station WJZ of New York City, and picked up by a class in 
accounting at Harlem High School of that city. Part of the 
lecture consisted of problems to be worked out by the listening 
pupils on their calculating machines. The large number of 
correct answers received from the pupils was a direct meas- 
urement of the efficiency of this method of lecturing as far 
as the individual class was concerned, not to mention the limit- 
less number of other classes that could have received the same 
lecture. This experiment is discussed in “Radio News” in the 
October, 1923, issue by Miss Emma M. Goldman in her article 
on “Enlarging the Classroom,” and in the August, 1923, issue 
of “Radio Broadcast” in an article entitled “Teaching School 
from a Broadcasting Station.” 

More familiar to educators are the Oakland, California, ex- 
periments, ably discussed by Dr. Virgil Dickson in the No- 
vember, 1924, issue of the “Journal of the N. E. A.” Here, 
eight supervisors in as many fields directed classes in scat- 
tered schools of Oakland from the studio of KCO. Dr. Dick- 
son noted an intense concentration by the listening pupils 
with a negligible need of discipline during the time of the 
radio lesson. Incidentally a very desirable but unlooked-for 
result was the reaction upon parents and patrons who curi- 
ously “tuned in” on receivers at home and were brought to a 
new appreciation and understanding of school work. Also 
it was discovered that many alert teachers in remote and in- 
accessible rural districts also “tuned in” and received the 
benefit of supervision by the highly trained experts of the 
metropolitan school system. 

California has given to the educational world another ex- 
ample of how radio can be used in classroom work. Under 
the direction of Miss Grace Stanley, State Commissioner of 
Elementary Education, a series of lectures on California ge- 
ography and history is being broadcasted by various speak- 
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ers of note from three scattered stations of the state each 
Monday morning at 9 o’clock A. M. An immediate result was 
the cutting of Monday morning tardiness to a minimum in 
those schools of the state that were fortunate enough to be 
equipped with receiving sets. In Los Angeles County every 
primary school now has been equipped to receive these lectures 
as well as Tuesday morning lectures from a local station on 
similar topics. 

A suggestion of interest to administrators in education, 
which as far as I can ascertain has not as yet been attempted, 
came from J. A. Taylor, Inspector of Schools, at St. Thomas, 
Ontario, who spoke before a conference of Ontario School In- 
spectors of the possibilities of using radio in sparsely settled 
frontier districts where the pupils can be brought to district 
schools only with difficulty. Situations are conceivable where 
it would be far more economical and efficient for the school 
district or groups of co-operating districts to loan a receiving 
set to each home not already equipped and teach from one 
central broadcasting station rather than to attempt to main- 
tain small rural schools. 

In higher education an interesting suggestion has been 
made by Edwin Hall in his article on “Educational Facilities 
Extended by Radio” which appeared in the November, 1923, 
issue of “Wireless Age.” Regular university classroom work 
could be suplemented by lectures from experts at other uni- 
versities or by notable authorities of the outside world. By 
linking a group of universities together to maintain such 
broadcasting services, the direct voice of many experts could 
be brought to the student, whereas to attempt to accomplish 
the same results by personal visits would be impossible. 

I mention the unlooked-for effect in the Oakland experiment 
of establishing better relationship and understanding between 
school and home. In New York City a series of lectures is 
being broadcasted by the New York Board of Education with 
this as the primary object. In attempting to educate the 
people of New York into the meaning of public education a 
half hour program is broadcasted daily consisting of talks 
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by department heads explaining what part their department 
takes in education and children’s programs of music and class- 
room sessions. This is discussed in the March Ist, 1924, 
issue of “Radio Digest” under the title of “Gothams Schools 
Tune in Lessons.” The results of public school publicity in 
Rochester and Buffalo during Education Week appeared in 
the article entitled “Possibilities of Radio” by Stephen C, 
Clement in the May, 1924, issue of the Journal of the N. E. A, 
Rochester received 100,000 replies and Buffalo 50,000 from 
those who listened in on a definitely organized program de- 
signed to make parents and others understand the work and 
needs of the school and to give them the co-operation and 
support needed. Certainly no means has as yet been devised 
that can reach as many people and as forcibly as this means 
of “selling” the schools to parents and citizens. 

Many colleges have opened their own broadcasting stations 
with the primary object of establishing better relations be- 
tween the institution and the public. Two examples will suf- 
fice. St. Olafs College, a sectarian school of Northfield, Minne- 
sota, has won its way into the hearts of thousands of broad- 
cast listeners throughout the middle west. Its programs, pre- 
senting its choir or orchestra or other musical organizations 
and artists among the students and faculty, have attained such 
a high quality that WCAL, the St. Olaf Broadcasting Station, 
is one of the most popular stations with the radio listeners 
of the great Middle West. At the University of Wisconsin 
more emphasis is given to lectures by its professors on their 
subjects and contributions to arts and sciences. This, supple- 
mented by enough of entertainment by students to add a 
touch of college life to the programs, has given thousands of 
people of Wisconsin and neighboring states an insight into 
the actual workings of a big university, and what it is doing 
for them. Frances Mary Hughes describes the work of the 
University of Wisconsin in “University Education by Air” in 
the September, 1923, issue of “Wireless Age.” 

Nearly one hundred universities, colleges, normal schools 
and technical schools of the country now maintain broadcast- 
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ing stations. At least nine high schools also have received 
licenses to broadcast. Can not these high schools as well as 
many others that participate in the programs of large com- 
mercial broadcasting stations be considered as performing a 
noteworthy service to their communities in furnishing enter- 
tainment for the fireside and perhaps bedridden listener? 
Broadcasting by the high schools of Dayton, Ohio, is discussed 
by Truman B. Sills in the May, 1924, issue of “Wireless Age.” 

The primary object prompting most of the hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning to embark in radio broadcasting has 
been the desire to win the good will of the listeners and such 
other publicity as naturally results. An increasing number 
of schools, however, are realizing that they can do more than 
entertain, and that the opportunity has been presented to them 
to greatly increase their services to society by broadcasting 
educational material. New York, Columbia and Pittsburgh 
Universities through private stations, and many others 
through their own stations, are delivering lectures of general 
cultural and practical interest. In some cases certificates are 
given to those who can pass successful examinations on the 
courses offered. This was the case with Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. Sam Peckard in the January issue of “Pop- 
ular Radio,” in an article entitled “A College Certificate by 
Radio,” describes the extension work of this school. The 
farmer especially has been the beneficiary of instruction from 
the air by such schools as Washington State College and Iowa 
State College. Not only colleges but private corporations such 
as Sears, Roebuck Company through their station WLS, have 
concentrated on bringing to farmer technical information to 
aid him in his business of farming. “Harvest Time in the 
Air,” in the November, 1924, issue of “Wireless Age,” dis- 
cusses this movement rather fully. 

Perhaps the greatest recognition that radio as an educa- 
tional agency has received comes from the Bureau of Immi- 
gration of the United States Government which is preparing 
to broadcast Americanization instructions through twenty sta- 
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tions scattered throughout the country. The Bureau was 
prompted to this by their discovery that the appeal of the 
mysteries of radio and an innate love of music had made the 
alien our most ardent broadcast listener. It is estimated that 
90 per cent of aliens in New York City have receiving sets. 

Much could be said about the general cultural effect of 
radio and the awakened interest of listeners into national 
political affairs. Three members of the President’s cabinet 
and the well-known Senator Ladd have written articles con- 
cerning the social and political effects of radio on our culture. 
These articles were published in the October, 1924, issue of 
“Wireless Age.” A movement is under way to broadcast all 
sessions of Congress. The results of bringing the highest 
legislative machinery of this country into the homes of mil- 
lions of citizens can be readily seen. 

From all viewpoints, educational and otherwise, the great- 
est demonstration of the possibilities of radio was the trans- 
mission of a speech last fall by President Coolidge through a 
large number of scattered stations linked together into a 
wire network that permitted him to speak simultaneously to 
all radio listeners of the country. A comprehension of the 
significance of this will bring out an understanding of the 
statement by Mr. Ramsay that the air is becoming a reser- 
voir of culture. It behooves educators to acquaint themselves 
with the possibilities of radio—the fourth great agency for 
education. 








American History for Citizenship 
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HE avowed aim of education, whether stated by 


= historical training is required and just what 
: factors most deserve study are matters of 
Summum es debate. 

One important part of the historian’s task relates to the 
method. Professor Monroe, of the University of Illinois, 
seems to have demonstrated the ineffectiveness of the old or 
customary type of historical examinations. Some of his true- 
false examination questions calling for information and rea- 
soning are cited: 

“The Constitution was gladly accepted by all the people.” 

“Jefferson was the second president of the United States.” 

“President Hayes was elected over his rival by an over- 
whelming majority.” 

“The Lincoln-Douglas debates won Lincoln the Illinois sen- 
atorship over Douglas.” 

“During the Revolution the population of the United States 
increased.” 

“From 1830-1860 the population of the United States 
doubled.” 

“The battle of Gettysburg was the only battle of the Civil 
War fought on Northern soil.” 

“Many Northern people opposed Lincoln’s re-election.” 

“John Quincy Adams posessed the characteristics of an ideal 
president.” 

“The spoils system has been very beneficial to this country.” 

“Lincoln was killed in a battle of the Civil War.” 

“William Lloyd Garrison was a violent anti-abolitionist.” 


5 E the radicals or conservatives, is a desirable form 
5 T : of citizenship. It is generally agreed that the 
: z history of the United States is an integral part 
2 annus of preparation for civic duty. Just how much 
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“The presidential message sometimes has great influence on 
Congress.” 

“John J. Pershing was put in supreme command of all the 
allied forces.” 

“John C. Calhoun was a strong advocate of “Nullification,.” 

These questions are evidently for advanced classes; they 
do illustrate the factor of reflective thinking. If only we 
could get a more decently critical attitude on the part of the 
electorate we might have reform some time between now and 
judgment day. 

The trained historian has a conscience on the matter of 
truth-telling. As James Bryce has said:“‘ One duty that was 
always incumbent on the historian has now become a duty of 
deeper significance and stronger obligation. Truth, and Truth 
only is our aim. We are bound as historians to examine 
and record facts without favor or affection to our own nation 
or to any other.” This spirit must control all historical work 
from the elementary school to the university. A people that 
will not get the truth in history is not likely to insist on the 
truth in current politics, economics and religion. Some groups 
are, however, making it difficult for the real historical func- 
tion of truth-telling to be carried out. At a meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Columbus, Ohio, it was 
resolved, “that genuine and intelligent patriotism, no less 
than the requirements of honesty and sound scholarship, 
demand that text-book writers and teachers should strive 
to present a truthful picture of the past and present, with due 
regard to the different purposes and possibilities of element- 
ary, secondary, and advanced instruction; that criticism of 
history text-books should, therefore, be based not upon 
grounds of patriotism, but only upon grounds of faithfulness 
to fact as determined by specialists or tested by consideration 
of the evidence; that the cultivation in pupils of a scientific 
temper in history and the related social sciences, of a spirit 
of inquiry and willingness to face unpleasant facts are far 
more important objectives than the teaching of special inter- 
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pretations of particular events; and that attempts, however 
well meant, to foster national arrogance and boastfulness and 
indiscriminate worship of ‘national heroes’ can only tend to 
promote a harmful pseudo-patriotism.” The trouble with 
tainted history is “ ’taint”’ history. 

The selection of factors which most deserve emphasis will 
be facilitated if we accept the point of view that the history 
which is most valuable is that which gives us an interpreta- 
tion of events today. Much of the current event material fails 
because it lacks historical background. My discussion here 
will be limited to factors which are essential because they are 
relatively continuous in the making of the nation. The first 
factor is that of immigration. The first historians told us 
how God sifted a whole continent in order to find choice seed 
for the American wilderness. Recently, we have thought 
that immigration was one of the chief national problems, but 
it has always been a problem. As an illustration, we find that 
the eight most distinguished men of Revolutionary New York 
represented eight nationalities: Schuyler was of Dutch de- 
scent; John Jay, of French stock; Livingston, Scotch; Clinton, 
Irish; Morris, Welsh; Baron Steuben, Prussian; Hoffman, 
Swedish. And Professor Schlesinger reminds us: “Of the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence, eighteen 
were of non-English stock and, of these, eight were born 
outside of the colonies.” In the hundred years, 1820-1920, 
34,000,000 immigrants have landed on our shores, a movement 
of peoples absolutely without parallel in the history of the 
world. In 1900-07, as Professor Ripley has shown, these new- 
comers would, if properly distributed over the newer parts 
of the country, serve to populate no less than nineteen states 
of the union. The earlier immigrants, particularly the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, of which Senator Magnus Johnson is 
a type, sought land and rushed out to the great west with the 
growth of the railroads, but the later immigrants have sought 
the cities. So much so that Frazier writes a series of articles 
on “Our Foreign Cities,” and begins with New York City. 
There is an American colony there. According to the census 
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of 1910 Puritan New England is today the home of a popu- 
lation of whom two-thirds were born in foreign lands or else 
their parents were born there. Wherever and whenever you 
begin your study of American institutions you run into the 
immigrant. It would be interesting if time permitted to work 
out some of the characteristic heritages of these various racial 
groups. There is Mr. Bryan, for example: “So far as I have 
been able to discover,” he says with a smile, “I embody the 
British Isles, for my ancestry is English, Irish and Scotch.” 
America up to the present time has been profoundly affected 
in its material and spiritual development by immigration. 

A second factor is the frontier. It was Professor Turner 
who very significantly pointed out in 1893 that the “existence 
of free land, its continuous recession, the advance of Ameri- 
can settlement westward, explain American development. ... 
The great peculiarity of American institutions is the fact that 
they have been compelled to adapt themselves to the changes 
of an expanding continent, in winning a wilderness, and in 
developing at each area of this progress out of the primitive 
economic and political conditions of the frontier the complex- 
ity of city life.” The rapidity of this development is a most 
striking fact. How has this frontier shaped American char- 
acter? “The most important of all has been the fact that 
an area of free land has continually lain on the western 
border of the settled area of the United States. ... Men 
rushed out to it faster than it could be surveyed. Whenever 
social conditions in the East became oppressive, there was this 
gateway of escape to the West. These free lands promoted 
individualism, economic equality, freedom to rise, democ- 
racy. ... Ina word, then, free lands meant free opportuni- 
ties. Their existence has made American democracies differ- 
ent from the democracies which have preceded it, because ever, 
as democracy in the East took the form of a highly special- 
ized and complicated industrial society, in the West it kept 
touch with the primitive conditions, and by action and inter- 
action these two forces have shaped our history.” 
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This vast domain of America gave to the pioneer a spa- 
ciousness of design. He would accept no limits to his coun- 
try’s expansion. “The very task of dealing with such vast 
resources, over vast areas, under the conditions of free com- 
petition furnished by the West,” produced certain political 
military types, Daniel Boone, Andrew Jackson, William Henry 
Harrison, Thomas Hart Benton, George Rogers Clark, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. In our 
day the attention of men has turned to consolidating this 
vast economic power and men like Carnegie, Armour, Mor- 
gan, Vanderbilt, Ford, Rockefeller, appear. Many of these 
men still profess something of the older idealization of 
democracy. Carnegie thought it was a disgrace to die rich. 
Rockefeller has given away five hundred millions. “Western 
democracy has been,” asserts Turner, “from the time of its 
birth idealistic. The very fact of the wilderness appealed to 
men as a fair, blank page on which to write a new chapter 
in the story of man’s struggle for a higher type of society. 
The Western wilds, from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, con- 
stituted the richest free gift ever spread out before civilized 
man.... Into this vast shaggy continent of ours poured 
the first feeble tide of European settlement. European men, 
institutions, and ideas were lodged in the American wilderness 
and this great American west took them to her bosom, taught 
them a new way of looking upon the destiny of the common 
man, trained them in adaptation to the conditions of the New 
World. . . and dowered new democracies in her most distant 
domains with her material resources and with the ennobling 
influence that the fierce love of freedom, the strength that 
came from hewing out a home, making a school and a church, 
and creating a higher future for his family, furnished the 
pioneer.” The West gave to the oppressed of all lands a new 
hope, a place where there was to be found high faith in man, 
a place like Kansas, where it was said: “In God we trusted, 
in Kansas we busted,” and a place where there was the will 
and the power to achieve. The paths of the pioneer have 
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broadened into the highways of commerce; the forest clear- 
ings into mighty commonwealths. Let the teachers see that 
the spirit endures: 
“As the pioneers moved westward, 
Some to endure, and many to fall, 
Some to conquer, and many to quail, 
Toiling over the wilderness trail.” 

A third fundamental factor has been the rise of democracy. 
Judged by present-day standards the ideals of aristocracy were 
firmly entrenched in the life of the Colonial times. In Har- 
vard, students were seated according to the social rank of their 
parents, whereby John Adams found himself fourteenth in a 
class of twenty-four. The first great official denunciation of 
aristocracy was in the Declaration of Independence. It as- 
serted that all men are equal, that they had certain inalienable 
rights, and that beneath all the superficialities which divide 
men and nations, at bottom there is a common humanity 
that unites us into one. The Constitutional Convention was 
characterized by great moderation as regards the advocacy 
of democracy. Hamilton denounced the masses as turbulent 
and changing; they seldom judge or determine right, he as- 
serted. As late as 1824 Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
with Randolph of Virginia and Rhett of South Carolina, de- 
clared that in every well-governed community the property 
holders only should vote and have political power. In 1824, 
one in 19 in Massachusetts voted; in Virginia, with a popula- 
tion of 625,000, only 15,000 voted in 1824; in Pennsylvania, 
whose population was over a million, only 47,000 went to the 
polls. A new tide was gathering. Jackson was a product of 
the new spirit. If Lincoln could have his way he was going 
to make this country into a democracy. 

The woman likewise asserted her freedom. The role of 
women has never been adequately appraised. Woman suffrage 
has given us a new interest in her attainments. For the great 
majority of colonial women life was much as former President 
Eliot of Harvard has described it: “Generations of them 
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cooked, carried water, washed and made clothes, bore children 
in lonely peril, and tried to bring them up safely through all 
sorts of physical exposure without medical or surgical help, 
lived themselves in terror of savages, in terror of the wilder- 
ness, and under the burden of a sad and cruel creed, and sank 
at last into nameless graves, without any vision of the grateful 
days when millions of their descendants should rise up and 
call them blessed.” The first significant movement in the 
woman suffrage crusade came in 1848 when in a Declaration 
the women gave utterance to their own version of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

“When in the course of human events it becomes necessary 
for one portion of the family of man to assume a different 
position, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes that impel them to such a 
course. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men and 
all women are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights. ... The history of 
mankind is a history of repeated injuries on the part of man 
toward woman, having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over her. To prove this let the facts be 
submitted : 

“He has never permitted her to exercise the elective fran- 
chise. He has compelled her to submit to laws, in the forma- 
tion of which she had no voice. . . . He has monopolized all 
the profitable employments. He has denied her the facilities 
for a thorough education, all the colleges being closed against 
her. He has created a false public sentiment by giving to 
the world a different code of morals for men and women. ... 
Surely this oligarchy of sex cannot be endured.” 

The more recent phases of the struggle of democracy are 
vivid. It is the fight of democracy against plutocracy, the 
concentration of wealth into the trusts and the control of the 
agents of publicity and of the government itself. In 1885 
Josiah Strong wrote: “It is useless for us to protest that we 
are democratic. There is among us an aristocracy of recog- 
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nized power, and that aristocracy is one of wealth. ... Our 
ensigns are the trademark. Our laws recognize no noble 
titles; but men can forego the husk of a title who possess the 
fat ears of power.” Mr. Bryan’s significance, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
claim to fame, Mr. Wilson’s pre-war measures, bear witness 
to the intensity of this struggle. Perhaps Bryan did more 
than any other to arouse attention. ‘The great issue,” he 
said in 1908, “in this country is Democracy against Plutoc- 
racy. I have been accused of having but one idea—silver. . . . 
But there is a greater issue than the silver issue, the tariff 
issue or the trust issue. It is—whether this is to be a govern- 
ment by the people administered by officers chosen by the 
people and administered in behalf of the people, or whether 
government by the moneyed element of the country in the 
interest of predatory wealth.” This phase should be con- 
tinued to include the “Agrarian Crusade,” the attempt to 
better the relative position of the tiller of the soil. A new 
crisis in this matter has been reached. Population is now on 
the high tide toward the cities and is moving at the rate of 
1,400,000 per year. Eventually this may benefit the farmer 
but now it makes his help expensive. But in spite of all that 
is being attempted for the farmer through land banks, co- 
operative marketing, the agricultural bloc, his ultimate sal- 
vation is through education. It is the farmer himself that 
must first be improved. 

Another factor which has been continuous in American his- 
tory is that of foreign relations. The United States has never 
been isolated. Our independence was due to Franklin’s diplo- 
macy and the French agreement. From the very first the 
United States had an honorable part in international agree- 
ments and nothing has happened which is likely to lessen its 
importance. Everything seems to point in the direction of 
more affirmative action. Europe, caught in the net of treaties, 
sadly needs peace. As Walter Hines Page wrote of the late 
war: “We have talked of ‘problems’ in our day. We never had 
a problem; for the worst task we ever saw was a mere blithe 
pastime compared with what these men and the few men that 
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will remain here must face. The hills about Verdun are not 
blown to pieces worse than the whole social structure of 
Europe.” It is now possible to assess somewhat accurately 
the human and material costs of the World War. A com- 
prehensive summary of human losses reaches the total of 
many millions of lives. No one has sufficient imagination to 
think in terms of the death of a million men. The world was 
shocked and stunned by the sinking of the Lusitania, in which 
a thousand lives were lost, but Dr. Kirby Page writes: 

“To equal the twenty-six millions dead in the war, it would 
be necessary to sink a Lusitania every day for seventy years. 
Or, to express it in another way, the average loss of life was 
16,585 for each of the 1,567 days the war lasted.” It would 
be equal to the complete destruction of the entire population 
of a city as large as Emporia for every day of the war. The 
harm done to the white races by the war was unprecedented, 
deep-seated, incapable of exact measurement, but truly terri- 
fying.” The property losses, including direct and indirect 
expenditures and the destruction of property, amounted to 
many billions of dollars. We were a part of this war. 
Henceforth we do not believe it to be in the power of the 
President to keep this great country out of war when civiliza- 
tion itself is in the balance. When the world gets on fire 
sparks may light on us. With the development of our indus- 
tries, modern communication, the holding of the Philippines, 
the Panama Canal, the sphere of our influence is irresistibly 
extended to the ends of the earth. We cannot expect to claim 
the advantages of commerce and refuse to be interested in 
peace. In fact we are interested both from a humanitarian 
and economic standpoint: we cannot escape the responsibility 
for failure to settle the problems of Europe by merely calling 
them European, for they are world problems. 

The blame that rests upon the statesmen of Europe is not 
that of having deliberately plotted the war: they stumbled or 
rather staggered into it. The condemnation which we cannot 
refrain from passing is that they, the statesmen of the pre- 
war period, did nothing to abate the anarchy which led to the 
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abyss. It is America’s business to try to prevent war. A 
world war today is a family quarrel, and a family quarrel 
is the worst kind of a quarrel. The world court and limited 
participation in the League have been made the issue by 
Secretary Hughes and President Harding and by Mr. Bok. 
There can be no doubt of the need. War cannot be outlawed 
merely by proclamation or by mere agreement not to have 
any more war. It is easy enough to arouse denunciation for 
war in general but very difficult to secure proposals for its 
elimination. A practical measure like the court fails to 
arouse enthusiasm. The Supreme Court of the United States 
was for a long while dishonored, but no historian is ever 
likely today to underestimate its influence as a very strong 
tower defending the American political system. 

There are grave difficulties to be overcome. It is an im- 
mense task to preserve peace for the one billion seven hundred 
millions now on the earth. There is race hatred to be over- 
come. Kipling said, “O East is East and West is West, And 
ne’er the twain shall meet,” but that does not embody our 
ultimate faith that God made of one blood all the races of 
the earth. The great enemy of mankind, the passion which 
has defaced history, filling it with wars innumerable and in- 
credible, is intolerance—religious intolerance, political intol- 
erance, social intolerance, international intolerance.  Reli- 
gious and political freedom are guaranteed by the constitutions 
of most modern states. Religious fanaticism is an exception. 
The great need now is in the international field. There the 
great enemy, intolerance, still holds the ground. But what- 
ever the difficulties are we must recognize them and press for- 
ward, for if we do not destroy war, war will destroy us. 
Colonel Fuller of the British Army very calmly writes about 
the next war if present conditions persist, “I intend inquiring 
into the nature of future war, not because I hate war or love 
war, but because I believe that of all heresies and delusions 
concerning it the greatest is to suppose that the Great War 
of 1914-18 is the last of all wars. That it may be the last 
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of its kind I full-heartedly agree to so much, that the nature 
of the next war will be totally different from the last; so 
different that, even if the great nations go to war in 1950, 
the recent war will appear to those not far distant fighters as 
a struggle between barbaric hordes, not medieval, but prim- 
eval, archaic, a turmoil, which in the history of the evolution 
of warfare is more distant from that day than the Marne from 
the Marathon.” ‘“War,” says a modern preacher, “is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind to- 
day.” To uproot it is the greatest educational task, the great- 
est human task that faces our churches and our statesmen. 


Metre Met 


(u-) The lamb makes the metre jerk 
Like Peg-Leg Pete, who stumps to work. 
If you should have long tales to tell, 
Iambic metre does it well. 


~-_-~ 


-u) Trochees scramble, ramble, amble 
Like a lamb in springtime gambol. 
When your villain oaths must utter, 
Have him in Trochaics mutter! 


(-uu) Dactyls are lilting and slumberous feet; 
Of lovers and rivers and gallants they treat. 
For strains sentimental, there’s naught could be sweeter 
Than measures constructed in Dactylic metre! 


(uu-) But the Anapests gallop and swing 
With a wonderful, thunderful ring! 
Two curt shorts, one broad long, 
Give real life to a song: 
Surely verse Anapestic’s the thing! 
L’Envoi 
{u-) I therefore state my preference, 
(-u) Set, despite all scoffing: 
(-uu) Trochees nor Dactyls shall garner my deference 
(uu-) When an Anapest lurks in the offing! 
—HaroLtp WILLARD GLEASON, 
Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 














The School— Its Basic Purpose 


W. F. WEISEND, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BURLEY, IDAHO, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


qumm, =m TTAT is the basic purpose of the school? This 
question is of tremendous interest to parents, 

W teachers and pupils. In the opinion of the writer 

the answer may be expressed as follows: Train- 
aon ing boys and girls in the formation of right 
habits, lasting habits that will form the founda- 
tion of honorable, clear thinking, responsible 
Cmmmuummmnmmr> citizenship, is the basic purpose and most con- 
structive work of the school. 

“The efficiency of a school or of a system of schools must 
be measured to a great extent by the efficiency of its class- 
room practice. The thing that the PUPIL is doing is the thing 
that counts.” Effective teaching constitutes at least 95% 
of the efficiency of any school system; and it is during the 
class period, commonly called the recitation, that the major 
function of the schools—character building through inculcat- 
ing the formation of right habits—must assert itself. Unre- 
lated facts are of minor importance. It is conceivable that 
a person of great native retentiveness might recall instantly 
any one of ten thousand unrelated facts, and yet be utterly 
stupid, unable to do the thinking required to use these facts 
for effective action. Facts, related and organized, are of 
supreme importance because the organization of facts requires 
independent, accurate thinking; therefore, teaching boys and 
girls to think clearly and accurately is an indispensable ob- 
jective of the school. With this fundamental aim of right 
habit formation in mind, our pupils in both grades and high 
school have been graded on five habit-forming traits this 
year, as follows: 

1. Accuracy 3. Self Reliance 
2. Neatness 4. Industry 
5. Attitude 
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Merely printing the names of the traits on the report cards 
and grading pupils on them would fall far short of the real 
purpose. To become really effective training in the forma- 
tion of these habits must be projected into the class room, 
study halls, and extra-curricular activities. To assist in ac- 
complishing this purpose a series of teachers meetings in- 
cluding class demonstrations has been held with the right 
habit forming idea as the dominating objective. For the pur- 
pose of making the meaning of the traits absolutely clear and 
specific to all concerned, teachers and pupils were requested 
to outline definite applications for both grades and high 
school. The high school outline follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Accuracy: 


(1) Spelling in all written work. (2) Use of English 
in speech and written work. (3) Honesty of effort in pre- 
paring lessons assigned. (4) Dependability in class work and 
in student activities. 


Self-Reliance: 


(1) Power to discipline self in class rooms, halls, and audi- 
torium. (2) Having a “Self Starter” in getting to work. 
(3) Originality of thought and courage to defend an honest 
conviction. (4) Willingness to stand before a class and dis- 
cuss a problem. (5) Willingness to accept responsibility. 


Neatness: 


(1) In all written work. (2) In care of desk and floor. 
(3) A feeling of personal responsibility for the care of the 
building and grounds. (Show it.) (4) Personal neatness and 
self-respect. Do not allow gum, vulgarity or profanity to 
outweigh your self-respect. 


Industry: 
(1) In preparation of lessons. (2) In Study Halls. (3) In 
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class discussions. (4) In extra assignments. (5) In student 
activities. 


Attitude: 


(1) Respect for other students and for teachers. (2) Boost- 
ing, not knocking. (3) Willingness to give one’s best in class 
room, study hall, or on the team. (4) Helping to make the 
High the best school in the best State in the U.S. A. 

The following outline is used in the grades: 


Accuracy: 


(1) In all written work. (2) In Oral English. (3) In 
following directions. (4) In getting thought from the printed 
page. 

Self-Reliance: 

(1) Ability to do the right thing without being told or 
watched. (2) Getting assignments first time given. (3) Abil- 
ity to act in emergencies. (4) Ability to work without bother- 


ing other people. (5) Having necessary materials at hand. 
(6) Ability to be punctual. 


Neatness: 


(1) Personal appearance. (2) Appearance of desks inside 
and out. (3) Appearance of floors. (4) Appearance of note 
books and written work. (5) Appearance of books. 


Industry: 


(1) Use of study periods and of time before school. 
(2) Quickness in getting ready for recitations. (3) All work 
handed in on time. (4) Housekeeper duties faithfully per- 
formed. (5) Finding some profitable thing to do after assign- 
ments are finished. 


Attitude: 


(1) Toward teachers, Principal, and Superintendent. 
(2) Toward fellow pupils in room and on playground. 
(3) Toward punishment. (4) Toward school system. 
(5) Toward general routine. 
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By inculcating the foregoing habits in the classrooms, study 
periods, on the playground, in the halls and elsewhere, and 
by following the Pupil Housekeeper Plan, whereby pupils are 
held responsible for the general appearance of their school 
rooms, it is hoped to develop the qualities requisite for the 
highest type of citizenship. 


The Auto Ride 


(From Praise Songs) 


Roll around, roll around, swift wheels— 
Whirl back the road beneath your flying rims! 
O the road, the charm of the road! 
Past us flies life—riches and poverty, cities and towns, 
cultivated fields, woodlands and shining waters, 
the beautiful distances of America’s broad landscapes 
and ocean vistas,—we think of all who bravely came, 
with toil and fortitude relating themselves to the soil 
and bringing forth a new Spirit! very few understand 
it save those who brought it forth and are bringing it 
forth, and these are ready always and have been ready 
always to live or die for America! 
More intoxicating, more uplifting than her great skies and 
glorious peaks is this Spirit,—the swarming autos are 
learning America, her vastnesses of Nature, her splendid 
homes, her plague spots, her millions upon millions of 
normal families working their way to this Spirit! A new 
era is upon us,—the drama impresses itself upon us as 
the free wind of the road blows against us! 
We perceive especially as we run the need for brotherly 
consideration and nice courtesy for the other coursers,— 
They swerve in arcs, they weave patterns of the auto dance-reels, 
Gliding gracefully they melt away from our path— 
Who would think death lurks in a misstep? 
But the great Maker will have us learn the lesson of His elements 
working in harmony,— 
Praise be to Him for harmony, the great Civilizer, Physician, Preacher, 
The great Scientist and Mathematician whose hand slips us easily 
over His roads! 
—HeEtLEN Cary CHADWICK. 











American Notes—Editorial 


The attention of thoughtful school officials should be called to 
the derivation, and consequent implications, of the word or words 
describing their particular rank and job. 

The SUPERINTENDENT, as shown by the very name of his office, 
(super, over, and intendere, to stretch) is expected to brace up and 
go at it, to cover his entire field in a vigorous way—keeping every- 
one up to his and her work without ceasing. He is responsible for 
the output of the system. Others will take their cue from him. If 
he is slow and easy the system will be likewise and production will 
fall off. Poor fellow—he has got to be on the stretch, today, to- 
morrow and all the time, or the system will break down. 

The Pepacoavur (from the Greek, Pais, child, and agein, to lead 
or guide) suggests also a more or less strenuous life. Originally the 
Pedagogue was a slave, placed in charge of his master’s children. 
The implication is that he had a hard job of it—what with the 
“kids’” pranks and the average master’s “cranks.” However, it was 
a school of patience—and doubtless it developed many of the best 
human traits of character—patience, the satisfaction of seeing im- 
provement in his charges, self-control, and the best kind of love, 
viz., that which develops out of real and unselfish service of another, 
especially an innocent and responsive child. 

The Principat (from princeps, first, chief, highest), one who has 
the sole ultimate decision about affairs in a given building or depart- 
ment of a school system. 

The Heap Master, or Dominie, one who has a position of control 
in a group of masters and teachers and those in their charge. It is 
necessary, indeed, that he should never “lose his head”! 

THe TracHeR—the word is of Saxon origin, the root of which 
appears in other languages, its basic meaning being “to show” or 
“to point out.” The meaning is full and suggestive; it means to 
demonstrate, both in words and acts, and so to shape and create 
character, self-control, growth of mind and soul in the true teacher’s 
charges. Truly it is “some job” to measure up to the profession of 
teaching! 6499 


When too much water is forced into a container, it runs over and 
is spilled. This is a statement of such evident clarity that a child, 
even, would think it unnecessary for his mother to explain it. 

Yet we go on, in this day and generation, pouring impresstons, 
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through eyes and ears, into the hearts and minds of our children and 
youths, exciting the imagination, stimulating the emotion, and com- 
pelling the will—without furnishing any corresponding opportunity 
for expression of the feelings and forces surging within them. On 
the contrary they are forbidden and restrained from expressing them- 
selves. 

In this simple statement, if our readers will kindly think it through, 
will be found the explanation of much that is wrong with the youth 
of today. And not the young folks, but we, their elders—parents, 
teachers, and even parsons—are to blame. 

In the earlier days boys and girls, young men and women, were 
carefully guarded from undue excitements of the imagination and 
from contact with such matters as profanity, untruthfulness, dishon- 
esty, marital unfaithfulness, licentiousness, forgery and other forms 
of theft, and the rest of the catalog of human weaknesses, crimes and 
sins. 

But today these things are thrust upon our attention, crammed into 
our consciousness, and fed to our imagination, ad nauseam, by thought- 
less or vicious people, in the public press, in cheap novels, or by the 
“Movies,” which even the churches have admitted to their sancta 
sanctorum ; and there is no such thing as escaping from contact with 


them. 


All these agencies and influences have combined to belittle rever- 
ence, modesty, self-restraint and purity of thought and life. They 
register in weakened wills, ruined homes, and wrecked characters 
just as certainly and inevitably as the water runs out of the over- 
filled pitcher, and goes on its destructive way, spoiling whatever lies 
in its pathway. 

When some of us were young our fathers and mothers were our 
comrades, and we were proud—not ashamed of it. They taught us 
that it was duty as well as politeness to be deferential to the aged, 
respectful to parents and teachers, and chivalric toward women and 
girls. When we were riding in a public conveyance and the same 
became crowded, we were expected to cheerfully and politely relin- 
quish our seat for some woman, girl or aged person. Nowadays 
men and boys remain seated and let the women stand—without com- 
punction. 

In those days there were family pews in the churches, and families 
filled them. The mother sat at the far end of the pew, and the 
father next to the aisle—and the children were between them. They 
bowed their heads in the time of prayer, and joined in the singing. 
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Now, it is all too common to see only old folks in the old family pew; 
the chances are that the young folks are off, automobiling, or at the 
beach, or at home studying their Monday lessons, which should have 
had attention on the day before. Too often, religion is looked upon 
as a task, instead of a joy. And so the spiritual life is dwarfed or 
destroyed. Anything would be, if not used and practiced. 

In the earlier days there was a much closer tie binding the family 
together in work and recreation than is now the case. Reading good 
books and discussing them was common. Together, different groups, 
if the family were large, would engage in different sports, games, 
walks and excursions; and the older ones would give aid in getting 
the younger well started in their studies, or in the home work about 
the place, and in acquiring correct habits and attitudes in social 
life. We have attended some noted schools, but that one was unsur- 
passed by any of them. The in-take and the out-go were well bal- 
anced. And this discipline, this interest in others, this friendly 
emulation built up character and laid the foundations of success and 
happiness. The program was not “all work and no play”; neither 
was it “all play and no work.” Impression and expression were, 
both, carefully balanced. This is the condition requisite for true 
development and real happiness. Impression, expression! Getting 
and giving! Living and letting live! this is the open secret. Think 
of it! Get it! Give it! 


The annual convention of so important a body as The National 
Education Association deserves consideration in the editorial de 
partment of this magazine. Limited space, however, prevents ex- 
haustive discussion. 

Several papers should be referred to. Jesse H. Newlon, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado, and President of The N. E. A, 
spoke on “Why is Superintendence?” emphasizing the following as- 
pects of that subject: In any important enterprise such as a school 
system, direction and directing heads are necessary ; educational lead- 
ership is the chief function of superintendence; and we have the 
profession of superintendence because courage in educational leader- 
ship is required. 

We are glad to learn of Superintendent Newlon’s suggestion that 
system must never be allowed to get in the way of the ends to be 
achieved. We thought we discerned, at times, too much system in 
the American public schools, endangering flexibility. In considering 
this aspect of the subject above-mentioned, we are wondering how the 
following queries might be met, should they be propounded to school 
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executives by a commission of experts, making a nation-wide survey. 
Granted that the larger and more important aspects of school admin- 
istration have been found admirably handled: 

What effort has been made to discover talented employees at work 
in your school system, and to develop them along the lines of their 
special gifts; and, 

To what extent are you empowered, specifically and individually, 
to determine whether round pegs are in square holes, or vice versa, 
and to remedy such defects? 


A partial list of the official American delegates from the National 
Education Association to the first biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be held at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 20-28, 1925, was made public last February 25 by Jesse 
Newlon, President of the N. E. A., and includes: William F. Russell, 
Chairman, Associate Director, International Institute of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; J. A. C. Chandler, President 
of William and Mary College, Virginia; Miss Olive M. Jones, Prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 120, New York City; Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair, Richmond, Virginia, Treasurer of the N. E. A.; Dr. S. P. 
Duggan, of the Institute of International Education, New York City; 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Professor 
Paul Monroe, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
William B. Owen, President of the Chicago Normal College, and a 
former president of the N. E. A., now legislative secretary of the 
Association; Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of Colorado, another former president of the National 
Education Association; Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools 
of Oakland, California, former president of the National Education 
Association; Walter R. Siders, Superintendent of Schools, Pocatello, 
Idaho, and President of the Board of Trustees of the Association ; 
Professor W. C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
together with the following American officers of the World Federation, 
who are ex-officio delegates: A. Thomas, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of Maine and President of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; Charles G. Williams, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Secretary and Treasurer of the World Federation; and 
N. D. Showalter, President of the State Normal School, Cheyney, 
Washington, member of the Executive Committee. 

“The National Education Association regards the movement cul- 
minating in the organization of the World Federation as the most 
important single thing it has ever achieved,” says President Newlon. 
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We take pleasure in quoting from the “release” of our confreres 
of the N. E. A. Press Service, at the recent meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Tuesday morning, February 24, 1925. 

The Working Program of the Educational Press Association of 
America.—That they may meet the challenge of the urgent needs 
of this day the members of the Educational Press Association of 
America adopt for their guidance this platform, which embraces the 
outstanding points in the platforms and the forward-looking policies 
that already have been adopted by leading State and National Assgo- 
ciations: ... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. A Federal Department 
of Education, with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, has been 
the ambition of the friends of education for more than three-quarters 
of a century. The project for the creation of such a Department 
with the National Council of Education has had the active support 
of leading educational and lay organizations for six years. Nothing 
less than the complete realization of this objective with full elevation 
of education to its proper place in the national life can be accepted 
as final. By continuing their emphasis on the imperative need for 
giving education this primary recognition, the educational press can 
assure its ultimate victory.... 11. The improvement of condi- 
tions affecting the health, morality, and education of children is 
the obligation of every teacher and parent. After two attempts under 
present Constitutional provision to regulate the evil of child labor, 
Congress by more than a two-thirds vote has asked for power to deal 
with this grave National problem. A campaign of opposition to 
the ratification of the twentieth Amendment maintained chiefly by 
profit-makers from the labor of children has misled the people. The 
opposition of selfish interests must be matched by sustained presen- 
tation of the facts through educational journals until the Amendment 
is ratified and the evil remedied. ... 12, 13, 14. The hope of 
education is in the individual teacher. His training, mental vigor, 
social background, and intellectual outlook may dwarf and stunt the 
child or make education a vital, enlarging experience. To exalt the 
teacher through adequate training, proper salaries, secure tenure, 
provision for retirement, opportunity for special study and travel 
during service, and a citizen’s part in public affairs is of first impor- 
tance to the welfare of the children and society. By vigorous and 
sustained support of the accepted programs of professional organiza- 
tions, educational journals can powerfully aid the movement to 
elevate teaching to its proper place in the life of the community, 
state and nation. 

It thus appears that the press is out to help valiantly to make the 
world safer and saner through improved public education. 
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Book Reviews 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. By John C. Almack, 
Ph.D. and Albert R. Lang, Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.90. 


It is to be hoped that a very large number of teachers and schoot 
and college officials will carefully read this informing and inspiring 
volume. There are nearly a million men and women now engaged in 
teaching,—a work than which none is greater or more likely to be far- 
reaching in its influence upon human lives. The responsibility is enor- 
mous; and nothing but the best advice by those who have become eminent 
in the profession is good enough for these workers. The standing of 
Dr. Almack, Associate Professor of Education in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and of Professor Lang, Head of the Education De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Cheney, Washington, insures the 
teacher-reader’s confidence; and the chapters speak for themselves. 
For they meet just the questions you are asking from day to day, as in 
the schoolroom, the home and the community, you come up against the 
common and critical difficulties, situations and problems involved in the 
profession. They are largely, too, the problems of parents, and the 
book may well be recommended to the attention of Women’s Clubs and 
to Parents-Teachers Associations. From the standpoint of the Community 
a very interesting chapter is the last one,—or, perhaps, the last two 
chapters, which are on “The Teacher and the Community” and “The 
Educational Program.” A few hours’ study of this book, just previous 
to an average New England “town meeting,” woi.id, we believe, in many 
instances, change the currents of debate and liberalize the views and 
sympathies of the assembled multitude and loosen the purse-strings. 


CARPENTER’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. AFRICA. By 
Frank G. Carpenter, Litt.D., F.R.G.S. The American Book Company. 
Fully illustrated. 

This series is well known to teachers and superintendents. The sev- 
eral books present vividly the things one would see in an actual visit 
to the several countries: indeed, they make vivid and interesting many 
more things than the average traveler would see; for the author is an 
experienced “seer”? and knows how to discover the things and people 
that ought to be seen. Africa is a wonder-land, and the pupil studying 
geography will need no urging to study faithfully if he is getting his 
knowledge in this legitimately vivid form. Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers make reading and geography the most popular studies in the 
grade schools. 
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A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. By 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Volume II. Revised Edition. 1815-1924. The Mac 
millan Company. $4.00. 


This second volume covers the period of 1815 to 1924. Very natur- 
ally the reviewer, and the twentieth-century reader, is especially fascin- 
ated by the historian’s account and interpretation of the events of the 
World War. With wonderful completeness and succinctness the rise, 
progress and finish of this, the greatest and most sanguinary struggle 
of all ages, are recorded. Every educated person should know these 
facts. They are of infinite value to the human race. The knowledge of 
them should be a powerful deterrent from future wars. If men can 
learn by experience, they have had a lesson in the World War that should 
never be forgotten. And we have never seen any account of what hap- 
pened from 1914 to 1919 across the seas that so clearly set forth the 
diabolical abomination of war as do these chapters. 

The trend of Democracy and Nationalism, the new Imperialism, the 
spread of European Civilization in America, Africa and the East, the 
Russian Revolution, and many other great world-movements, are treated 
in such a manner that the ordinary reader can see and understand them, 
There are admirable colored maps, and each page has indentions which 
give the leading events readily to the eye, and fix them in the memory, 
This book, while it is an ideal one for History Classes in High School 
and College, is also one that should be in every private and public 
library. Even an unscholarly person would find it interesting and valu- 
able because of the clearness and vividness with which it presents the 
great, significant happenings of human history in the era to which we 
belong. 

The same publishers, The Macmillan Company, have brought out 
AN OUTLINE OF MODERN HISTORY by Professor Edward M. Earle 
to accompany Hayes’s Political and Social History. Students and the 
ordinary reader will find this outline very helpful in grasping the facts” 
and their meanings. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE GOSPEL. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.00. A most inspiring book about the 
personalities of leading men and women mentioned in the New Testament, 
including, of course, the Master himself. This volume should do a great 
deal in the way of interesting the people in Bible reading and study. 
It makes real the personality of Jesus, Paul, the Apostles, and presents 
such matters as the Miracles, Prayer, the origin of the Christian Church, 
the life of the early Christians, in a way that makes the reader con- 
scious of the historic credibility of the Bible narrative. 
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THE STUDENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. For Junior and Senior High 

Schools. By Joseph H. Sheffield, A.B. (Harvard), Lake View High School. 
Published by the Syntactic Book Company, Chicago. 


An admirable comparison of this interesting new idea as to the study 
of Latin, is given in the Preface of this book. “We can all understand, 
in an unconscious way,” says the author, “the action of a child’s wagon, 
put to understand the action of an automobile demands a conscious 
and careful study of its parts.” In the book above mentioned the device 
of different styles and sizes of type for the different parts of speech is 
adopted. The pupil is taught the nature and function of nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, etc., in sentences; and the type used for each makes it 
easy to recognize at a glance these different parts of speech and to feel 
their nature and use in the expression of thought. 

It is not easy at first, to one accustomed to the old method of teach- 
ing, to get “into the swing” of this new method. But the reviewer, as 
an old teacher of Latin, can see and feel many advantages in Syntactic 
Latin; and there is no doubt but that to one starting with this method 
progress in the apprehension of the value of the different meanings of 
the parts of speech, and facility in reading Latin would be promoted. 
Send to the publishers for explanatory circulars, etc. 


BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES. Edited by William H. Wheeler 
and Burton Holmes. Illustrated from Photographs by Burton Holmes, 
Chicago, Wheeler Publishing Company. 

These books will cover the principal countries of the World in a 
series of Readers intended to furnish material for silent reading that 
shall be informational, interesting and impressive. These ends will be 
achieved not only by the clarity and accuracy of the text, but also, and 
especially, by the admirable and multitudinous pictures taken by Burton 
Holmes personally, with the camera, throughout the world. In the past 
thirty years Mr. Holmes has traveled more than a million and a quarter 
miles, gathering hundreds of thousands of photographs of whatever was 
worth seeing and of real interest to the inquisitive mind of man. To 
use these Readers is to practically assure one’s interest and informa- 
tional accuracy in regard to “how the other half lives.” In other words, 
the pupils in the schools where the series is in use will grow broader 
minded and will have a sympathetic interest in human beings and an 
understanding of their characters and needs. The series is arranged 
for the upper elementary grades. They are accompanied by paper- 
covered manuals made up of “Teaching Suggestions,” by Delia E. Kibbe, 
of the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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RISE OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS, as told in the 
Lives of their Liberators. By William Spence Robertson, Ph.D. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 


American capital and American influence in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries have become of vast importance in the past quarter of a century, 
This splendid volume presents to American readers a very readable 
account of the lives and influence of the most distinguished Mexicans 
and South Americans who have shaped public sentiment and created 
history in our nearest great national division of the earth’s people, 
It is an interesting, inspiring record, true as history, and with a better 
thrill for those who like excitement than can be found in a so-called 
“dime novel”! 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. By John Dewey. The Open Court 
Publishing Co. Price, $3.00. 


This book contains the lectures, given by the author named, upon the 
Paul Carus Foundation,—the first series. Educators are so familiar with 
the name and reputation of John Dewey that they will need no intro- 
duction; and to commend his lectures, and therefore this book, is equally 
superfluous. It is a book of philosophy, presenting chapters on Experi- 
ence and Philosophic Method; discussing Existence as Precarious and as 
Stable; Nature,—Ends and Histories; Nature——Means and Knowledge; 
Nature,—Communication and as Meaning; Nature, Mind and the Subject; 
Nature, Life and Body—Mind; Existence, Ideas and Consciousness; Ex- 
perience, Nature and Art; Existence, Value and Criticism. There is a 
topical Index. 


GOOD ENGLISH IN SPEAKING AND WRITING; Fourth Grade; 
Fifth Grade; Sixth Grade. By Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Mem- 
mott. D. Appleton and Company. 


These attractive, illustrated readers are admirably adapted to the 
ages of children in each grade, and progressively develop a vocabulary 
and a knowledge of good English in both prose and metrical form. 
Careful attention is paid to pronunciation, distinctness of utterance, 
spelling, making of outlines, choice of words, ete. The illustrative 
selections in prose and verse are from the best literature; and there 
are lists of words most frequently mispronounced, and many other 
excellent features, too numerous to mention. The lessons are progres- 
sive; the pupils trained by these should be able to go out into business 
and society well able to hold their own in any company and in all 
ordinary if not extraordinary circumstances, 








